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COST NEW 

Runabout, $1350 
EXTRAS 

Top 75 
Gabriel Horn 25 
Prestolite 35 
Headlight. 28 
Jones Speedometer and Clock 105 
Storage Battery 29 
Extra Tire 28 
Two Extra Tubes at $8.00 16 





$1691 


Will accept $1000 for above with complete equipment or $900 with- 
out speedometer and clock. Address 
F. A. MARRIOTT, 773 Market, Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 














A TOAST. 


The. unborn songs that have not 
yet been sung ! 
These shall inspire men to do 
and dare; 
Birth, War—then Peace to 
shield the sword, and bear 


A passioned. eloquence to tongue 
and pen! 


Stacy E. Baker. 























THE CREW IN FULL SWING, PASSING UNDER BARNES’ BRIDGE. 


See Page 216. 
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* JEKYLL-HYDE” HARRIMAN 


BY EDWIN WILDMAN 


THE 





Something like ten years ago, perhaps eleven, traveling West, I went over the 
Union Pacific Railway. Even as far back as that, the New York Central and the 
Lake Shore were model roads, carrying very fast trains. But from Chicago west- 
ward, the service and road bed grew worse. I was accustomed to travel upon all 
sorts of railroads from the old ramshackle, squeeky, bridged lines in the Sunny 
South, to the narrow gauges in the coal and oil districts of Pennsylvania. But the 
Union Pacific! From boyhood, I had heard the name of the great undertaking 
and reverently approached the “two streaks of rust” that united by steel the East 
and the West. Long before I reached Ogden, my boyhood illusion was dissipated. 
Yet one thought resulted from my trip along the great stretch of worn, sun-warped, 
frost bitten rails, stretching over small, rotten ties, on creepy trestles and around 
hair-raising curves—a thought that rude bumps and rough treatment could net 








shake from my tired brain: “What a shame—and what an opportunity!” 








MITTLE DID I dream 
that perhaps at that 
very time there was 
creeping out across 
the plains along that 
very track an explor- 
ing party consisting of 

. an engine pushing a 
Pullman coach slowly from Cheyenne to 
Ogden. Upon the front platform of that 
observation car, day after day stood a 
small, sharp-eyed, big-browed man, in- 
spired by the same thought, and engaged 
in the preliminary work of rehabilitating, 
re-equipping, shortening and rebuilding 
that vast system of 7,500 miles of iron 
track. 

That backing-up trip in 1898 across 
America was E. H. Harriman’s first real 
introduction to the Union Pacific Railway. 
Ripe with experience, just fifty years of 
age, and the master of an original invest- 


ment of $50,000,000 or $60,000,000; al- 
ready in control of the Illinois Central 
and the Chicago and Alton, as well as a 
director in a number of smaller Eastern 
lines, Mr. Harriman took over :the great 
American “lemon,” the Mnion Pacific, in 
the face of a record of failures and rotten- 


ness hardly equaled in the annals, of 
American railroad building. Then, un- 
known to the public at large, Mr. Harri- 
man’s achievements as a railroad construc- 
tor and a financier, must have been famil- 
iar in 1898, to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, and 
his associates, who paid the United States 
Government over $40,000,000 for its 
claim against the Union Pacific. He must 
have brought demonstrated ability into the 
balance when these gentlemen made him 
chairman of the Executive Committee and 
honored his imperative demand for mil- 
lions upon millions, for betterment and 
increased facilities to take care of the 
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“traffic that was there.” He must have 
even given his New York associates, 
“backers,” if you wish, demonstration of 
his financial as well as his constructive 


ability when he gathered in, at one stroke, - 


the entire Southern Pacific, twice the 
length of the Union Pacific, and the long- 
est continuous trackage on the continent 
and most embracing and complete system 
of railways in any one section of the 
United States, and at a cost exceeding 
$70,000,000 cash, including stock value of 
$18,000,000 preferred and $90,000,000 
common. 

This demonstration of executive genius, 
over a period of six years, of reconstruc- 
tion, also involved gold dollars to the ex- 
tent of 200,000,000. 

The Wall street broker, who started in 
at the age of twenty-two years, was, at the 
age of fifty, the virtual master of trans- 
continental railways and Pacific Coast 
lines, together with the Illinois Central 
and the Baltimore & Ohio, affording a 
through trunk line to the Atlantic sea- 
board—and it took him less than ten 
years to achieve the financial and recon- 
structive work that have placed the Union 
Pacific on a ten per cent dividend-paying 
basis, and the Southern Pacific common 
stock on a dividend paying basis for the 
first time in its history. The gross earn- 
ings of the railroads under Mr. Harri- 
man’s control exceed $170,000,000 yearly, 
and in all the vast expenditures in that 
empire of railroads, the charge of “graft” 
is unknown. The Harriman interests in- 
clude “The Standard Oil crowd,” Rocke- 
feller, Rogers, Stillman; they include H. 
C. Frick, master of the Pennsylvania, of 
vast steel, railroad and coke properties, 
and Jacob H. Schiff. Over against him, 
contending every inch of his ascendency, 
stands the powerful Thomas F. Ryan, con- 
trolling the vast insurance moneys, tobacco 
monopolies and New York traction prop- 
erties, Stuyvesant Fish and his allies; 
James Speyer, the banker, J. P. Morgan 
and the “First National Bank crowd,” 
James J. Hill, master of the North West, 
the Goulds and their affiliations—even the 
Vanderbilts and Astors, and yet this little 
compact of human mechanism of nerve, 
energy and foresight, holds his ground and 
steadily builds, creates and controls the 
greatest system of railways in the world. 


The lime-light has glared white upon 
the head of the reticent Harriman. The 
news wires have flashed his name over the 
continent a million times. His acts—his 
quasi-public functions, his myriad of ac- 
tivities, are known to him who reads. His 
battles for achievement, his successes and 
failures, are current history. His enemies 
are as many as his friends, and as strong. 
In high places he has offended, with the 
intricacies of Wall street he has shown a 
past-mastership, but three vital signifi- 


cances impress themselves upon the most 
cursory observer of Harriman; he knows 
finance, he knows men and he knows rail- 
roading. 

ok 


* * * 


a 

If Mr. Harriman had lived in San Fran- 
cisco, he would have erected a palace on 
Nob Hill, pre-empted the slopes back of 
Mill Valley, or even the topmost slopes 
of Mt. Tamalpais for his home. Heights 
appeal to him. 

On the highest ridge of Rampo moun- 
tains, that beautifully wooded chain of 
hills an hour out of New York City, in 
the famed Tuxedo region, Mr. Harriman 
is building a splendid domicile of rugged 
Indiana lime-stone and steel. Solidity is 
the key-note. There are no pillars, marble 
embroideries, or attempts at reproducing 
Continental or ancient classics of architec- 
ture, and yet it is said the “Harriman 
Palace,” as the local denizens are pleased 
to call it, will cost $2,000,000. Every 
stone that goes into this structure is hoist- 
ed 2,300 feet up a private cable road. 
When this “palace” is completed, Mr. 
Harriman will have an abode that might 
be compared to the fortress of a feudal 
lord. From every point of the compass, 
he may look out over the hills of Rampo, 
across the extent of his great estate, twice 
the size of Manhattan Island, and with his 
telescope, if he pleases, may tell the time 
of day from the ball on the Western 
Union Building on Broadway. 

Mr. Harriman lives at Arden, where the 
air is clear, the water from his artesian 
wells is pure, and the breath of the forest 
is ever in his nostrils. His “softer side” 
is not admitted in evidence by New York- 
ers, but out at Arden it is very much to 
the front. His home life is ideal—the 
life of a country gentleman and farmer. 
Upon his estate of 30,000 acres, he in- 
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dulges his love of horse-flesh. He owns 
blooded stock and holds the reins over his 
own flyers. He owns cows and sheep; the 
cows must be good milkers and the sheep 
good wool producers. Three days of the 
week are consecrated to his home and fam- 
ily, Friday, Saturday and Sunday. Mouiht- 
ed upon a favorite horse, he rides through 
the wild trails of his forest lands in com- 
pany with his children. He plavs hockey 
with his two sons, Averell and Roland, 
and golf with his daughters. He walks, 
reads and rests, and forgets the cares of 
railroading, though the telephone is al- 
ways in close touch with his New York 
offices. His daughters are expert whips, 
and can tool a coach over the Rampo hills 
or in a parade through Central Park, with 
as much skill as a professional. His eld- 
est daughter, Mary, is his closest compan- 
ion, and he is oftenest seen in public by 
her side. Quite naturally, these children 
are Mr. Harriman’s pride and joy, for he 
is not a man of mystery, neither is he in- 
scrutable, as some have pictured his per- 
sonality. 

The eldest son of this happy family is 
Averell. 


He is sixteen years of age, and 
is named after his mother, who was Miss 


Mary Averell, of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Young Averell is a school-mate of Quen- 
tin Roosevelt, at Groton, Mass. The 
younger son is twelve years of age, and last 
summer Mr. Harriman took him on a 
sight-seeing trip to Washington. He also 
accompanied him to the collegiate boat- 
races at Poughkeepsie. But it is a char- 
acteristic of the “Jekyll-Hyde” Harriman 
to chum with his children. He is at pres- 
ent absorbed in the forthcoming marriage 
of his daughter, Miss Cornelia, to Robert 
Livingston Gerry, a grandson of the fam- 
ous American statesman, Elbridge Gerry, 
which event will unite two particularly 
congenial young people, both devoted to 
coaching and out-door sports. 

One of Mr. Harriman’s “peculiarities” 
is his devotion to children. This “eccen- 
tricity” has expressed itself in the estab- 
lishment of a boy’s club, at the corner of 
Tompkins’ Square and Tenth street, New 
York City, in the heart of the East Side. 
This club is the culmination of many 
years of interest with, and in, the boys 
whose parents are unable to give them the 
opportunities that were to a certain ex- 
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tent denied him in his early youth. Mr. 
Harriman is president of this club, which 
he has liberally endowed and which is the 
largest of its kind in the world. It is not 
religious or reformatory, or ethical in its 
character, but simply a big playground or 
play-house.for something like ten thousand 
boys from the so-called slums of New 
York City. Large gymnasiums, baths, 
reading rooms, play-rooms, a miniature 
theatre, and nearly half a hundred sepa- 
rate club rooms, give these fortunate 
youngsters every opportunity to express 
themselves, through base-ball associations, 
camera clubs, musical clubs, debating 
societies, social clubs, or whatever they 
will. 

Though Mr. Harriman frequently vis- 
its his pet boy’s club, and participates in 
their sports, Arden is the swumum bonum 
of his pleasures. 'T'o quote his own words, 
“Arden to me is the Arden of ‘As You 
Like It? * * * a retreat from the world 
worries. Here I seek to free myself from 
all business cares, and so far I have been 
successful. My guests here are made to 
understand that they are most welcome if 
they abstain from talking shop.” 

In New York, the town house of the 
Harrimans, is not so unpretentious in its 
architecture. For many years, Mr. Har- 
riman lived just above the Vanderbilts, off 
Fifth avenue, in a rather modest house, 
which was one-half office and one-half 
domicile, for many of the largest financial 
coups were worked out at his home, where 
each morning he cleared away a great 
deal of intricate business before going 
down to his city office at 120 Broadway. 
These offices are quite as quaint and old- 
fashioned as can be found in the business 
heart of New York, and do not bear the 
impression of the immense transactions 
that take place there. In the social life of 
the metropolis, Mr. Harriman personally 
is seldom in evidence, though his family 
and his wife’s family have placed the Har- 
rimans in the most exclusive social set in 
New York. Gossip has had it that at the 
time that Mr. Stuyvesant Fish was de- 
posed from the presidency of the Illinois 
Central Railway, Mrs. Fish, who, it is 
said, aims to bear the mantle of the elder 
Mrs. Astor, as the social leader of New 
York, attempted to “cut” the Harrimans 
and exclude them from some of the exclu- 
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sive functions. If this were the case, her 
failure was conspicuous, for there are no 
more popular people in the younger set of 
New York than the Harriman girls. Miss 
Cornelia is a vivacious golden-haired 
beauty, with a rose and white skin, re- 
flecting the love of the simple life out of 
doors. Miss Mary, a piquante, handsome 
girl, with large brown eyes and brown 
hair, always brushed back in an unwaved 
pompadour. She is the president of the 
Junior League, an association originally 
organized for the promotion of the Settle- 
ment Movement, and which has been par- 
ticularly effective in bringing public and 
private relief to many needy people on 
the East Side. The group of young ladies 
of which Miss Harriman is president, 
raises over $10,000 a year to sustain the 
work in Settlement houses in New York, 
and provide for the salaries of trained 
nurses who are placed at the service of 
the sick poor in the congested parts of the 
city. Cooking is taught and many practi- 
cal forms of philanthropy are carried out, 
all of which Miss Harriman takes part in, 
The out- 


together with her associates. 
growth of this organization has been a 
large number of “Neighborhood Boards,” 


and the work has spread effectively 
throughout the city, and has resulted in 
bringing the richest members of New 
York city’s families in closer touch with 
the needs of the poor of the city. 

In all the activities of the members of 
Mr. Harriman’s family, there is apparent 
the strong spirit of organization and a 
keen desire to be useful in the world. Con- 
structive is the word that might be applied 
to the Harriman character, and through 
their works they are known, and by their 
works they are willing to stand, as was in- 
stanced one day when an interviewer, call- 
ing upon Mr. Harriman in his office, pin- 
ioned him with a number of very pertinent 
questions regarding certain criticisms up- 
on his management of his railroad inter- 
ests. As the questions were flung at him, 
Mr. Harriman’s eyes snapped and his fin- 
gers drummed fiercely upon his desk, but 
his only answer was to take from one of 
the pigeon-holes a long, type-written state- 
ment, filled with facts and figures—the 
record of the work and results of his hand- 
ling of the properties of the Union Pacific, 
and thrust it under the nose of his inter- 
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rogator. He was willing to permit judg- 
ment to be formed only upon the statisti- 
cal history of his operations. 

“No matter what any man says, that 
remains,” he is quoted as having said. 

Mr. Harriman’s physiognomy has baf- 
fled many a student of character. The 
seeming weakness of a receding chin is 
counterbalanced by a muscular jaw. His 
nose is long and straight—a sharp Yan- 
kee nose. His brow is high and oval— 
a phrenologist would credit Mr. Harriman 
with great intuitive acumen as well as 
well developed prowess of acquisitiveness. 
His mouth is straight, but the lips, shad- 
owed by a drooping mustache, are full. A 
fondness for hats that are apparently too 
large gives Mr. Harriman’s face the ap- 
pearance of smallness, but bare-headed, the 
high, round dome and broad temples con- 
tributes character and dignity that distin- 
guish the man. 

His small, well-knit form is agile and 
muscular. His eyes are grey and deep-set, 
snappy and fearless, piercing and alert. 
His manner is dry and decisive. His face 
is as expressionless as a poker players, but 
behind the mask that has baffled many a 
student of character is a temper as hot as 
Lucifer’s. Precision and imperiousness 
are plainly evident in his manner. 

Mr. Harriman’s father was an Episco- 
pal clergyman, who had at Mr. Harriman’s 
birth a small charge in Hempstead, L. L., 
that paid him $200 a year. His mother 
was a woman of aristocratic breeding and 
great force of character, a member of one 
of the best New Jersey families. From 
her, Mr. Harriman- inherited the qualities 
that have frequently given him the title 
of an aristocrat. He has one brother liv- 
ing, Orlando, a real estate dealer in 
Brooklyn, one of his sisters married Chas. 
D. Simmons, a _ prominent New York 
banker, and the other a Van Renssalaer. 
His uncle, Olive Harriman, was a promi- 
nent merchant of New York who, when 
Mr. Harriman organized the firm of E. H. 
Harriman & Co., in 1870, was associated 
with him. Mr. Harriman’s relations with 
the Fish family began when Nicholas 
Fish, a brother of Stuyvesant Fish, en- 
tered the firm, though Mr. Harriman re- 
signed at that time. He was a director 
in the Illinois Central when Mr. Fish was 
chosen president, and it is said that Mr. 
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Harriman’s stock interest won the day. 
Oliver Harriman, his uncle, was largely 
interested in Illinois Central, and was a 
director of the railroad company. The as- 
sertion that Stuyvesant Fish “made” Mr. 
Harriman hardly seems to bear the light 
of fact. -In truth, the early relations of 
these two men appear to have been at 
least of quite mutual helpfulness. 

Early records and the “say so” of neigh- 
bors and parishioners of MHarriman’s 
charge are pleased to recall that “EK. H.” 
was always a “scrapper.” Schoolmates in 
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was one of six children, four boys and two 
girls. After a rudimentary education, Mr. 
Harriman was forced to grapple with the 
problem of self-support, and that at 
eighteen years of age. Wall street was 
his alma mater. Its methods and morals 
were his university course. In Wall 
street he found every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost. 

Jay Gould, Jim Fish and Daniel Drew 
were the dominent men of the street when 
Harriman became a “trader,” and it was 
their method of finance that gave him his 











MARY HARRIMAN DRIVING, CORNELIA ON REAR SEAT. 


Trinity school, New York, tell of young 
Harriman’s leadership in organization and 
sports. As a youth, all agree he was an 
exceptional boy, and as a young man in 
Wall street, his associates recognized in 
him a man who was everlastingly after the 
Almighty Dollar. Thrift was a necessity 


in the Harriman household in the Rail- 


way King’s youth, and the value of a dol- 
lar was early brought home to him. The 
value of power became apparent later. He 


first lessons in the game of wealth. But 
he made money and grew rich. As soon 
as his operations and marginal profits as 
a broker enabled him to enter a_ larger 
arena, Mr. Harriman chose the field of 
railroading. He mastered the intricacies 
of management and studied the methods 
of construction—he built. His ideas were 
good, he had forsight to grasp conditions, 
and he believed in the growth of America. 
His marked ability in the constructive 
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side of railroading as well as his sure 
knowledge of the financial game in Wall 
street, won him the confidence of the great 
bankers and railroad men—they knew 
their property would grow in value in his 
charge. J. P. Morgan alone worsted him 
in a fight for control of the Erie Railroad, 
when that poor old ill-starred company 
was sick and looted. But his fight with 
Morgan sharpened his wit. Mr. Harriman 
is accused of tactlessness. His relations 
with men are brusque, straight to the 
point, and take on a degree of harshness, 
but when dire calamities have called for 
action, when a man was needed to act 
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and threw the city into a chaotic ruin, the 
“tactless”’ Harriman moved 200,000 im- 
poverished people out of the city without 
accident. 

But the “silent man” can talk as well 
as act. At the time of the recent financial 
panic, these terse words fell from his lips 
‘I am a patriotic believer in the future of 
this country, but at the same time, I am 
keenly aware of its follies. * * * I think 
that the people will see that what is true 
of finance is true of politics and society. 
They have too long followed the banner, 
of every self-appointed Moses that has 
come along to show them out of the Wil- 











E. H. HARRIMAN’S PRESENT HOME AT ARDEN, N. Y., IN THE RAMPO MOUNTAIN. 


quick and with resource it had not been 


necessary to approach Mr. Harriman 
through devious ways of diplomacy. When 
the Colorado river overflowed and the 
Government was impotent to close the 
break and save the lives and property of 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of families, 
Mr. Harriman turned the whole forces of 
the Southern Pacific at work and in fif- 
teen days and two hours dumped 77,000 
cubic yards of rock, gravel and clay into 
the breach and held the flood. When the 
San Francisco disaster appalled the nation 


derness. They have had the _ get-rich- 
quick bacillus, and this has led to all kinds 
of chimerical and fraudulent schemes. 
They have found the same kind of leaders 
in politics—not men who had the real in- 
terest of the public at heart, but charlatan 
leaders who, for self-aggrandizement, have 
been undermining business conditions. 
We have had monkey dinners and the idle 
and foolish vaporings and routs of society. 
Indeed, it is a time for less champagne 
and truffles and more roast beef and milk.” 

These words may be “brusque,” but they 
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are at least fearless, and are indicative of 
the character of the man. In the height 
of the panicky conditions, when manufac- 
turers, commercial institutions and rail- 
roads were reducing their forces by the 
thousands, and it was reported that the 
Union Pacific had dropped 20,000 men 
from its pay rolls, Mr. Harriman declared 
that “no such orders have been given, nor 
are they contemplated. We are going 
ahead and attending to our business in 
meeting our traffic demands as_ sensible 
business men should.” 

When the constructive work of Edward 
H. Harriman is summed up, the biogra- 
pher of the future will have some mighty 
important facts to chronicle. The man 
who recreated the railroads of the Pacific 
Coast, shortened, rehabilitated, practically 
rebuilt a straight line of steel and earth 
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from the Mississippi to the Sierras, who 
restored and replaced with modern steel 
ships a worn-out line to Asia and the 
Philippines, and who opened up a through 
trunk line from the arsenals and powder 
factories of the East to the defenses and 
fleets of the West, will take a high place 
in the record of American achieve- 
ment. 

Should our coasts be threatened from 
enemies in the Pacific, Asiatic or Euro- 
pean, should our island possessions be at- 
tacked or invaded, there is one man in the 
United States who would be asked to do 
a vital share in such a crisis—that man is 
the tempestuous, “tactless,” “Jekyll- 
Hyde” Harriman, who has said that “to 
achieve what the world calls success, a man 
must attend strictly to his business and 
keep a little in advance of his times.” 


ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL CIVILIZATION 


BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 


by % HE correspondent of the 


London Times, refer- 
ring to the Japanese 
question on the Pacific 
Coast, philosophizes 
as follows: “At the 
bottom of the feeling 
toward Japan is the 
belief—though not one man in a thousand 
would be willing to admit it—that the 
whites are in the presence of a civilization 
more efficient than their own.” 

If cheapness of production and a con- 
sequent low standard of living be the cri- 
teria by which a civilization is judged, we 
are face to face with a civilization—not 
more efficient—but more fit to survival, 
than our own. Hindustan from a similar 
point of view is the developer of a civili- 
zation more efficient than that of Great 
Britain. Already the Manchester mill- 
owners are sounding the alarm. Indian 
cotton mills, under the favorable sur- 
roundings of this more “efficient” civiliza- 
tion, are driving their English god-fathers 
west of the Red Sea. If efficiency be 
synonymous with fitness to survive, 
through the cheapness of production re- 
sultant from the hopeless poverty of nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants of a country, 


then the civilizations of Japan, China and 
Hindustan outclass those of America, Ger- 
many and England as the mid-day sun 
does a tallow dip. The London corre- 
spondent is mistaken. His mental rating 
of the word efficiency is incorrect. His 
pessimistic deduction is but a manifes- 
tation of the manufacturing retrenchment 
and consequent commercial dyspepsia from 
which his country is suffering, and which 
is due, not so much to its Asiatic com- 
petitors, as to those of Caucasian blood. 
So much for undigested opinion. 

This “civilization more efficient than our 
own,” already presents a powerful object 
lesson in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
white industrial, with his many complex 
wants and expensive manner of living, has 
practically disappeared. In his place an 
Oriental, an exponent of the simplest of 
simple lives, a mere human machine, 
whose god is an Emperor, and whose 
heaven is a grave, for his country, has ap- 
peared. Comparison cannot be made be- 
tween two such differing races. There is 
room for both in their respective spheres, 
but the indiscriminate association of peo- 
ples whose ideals, religions, social orders 
and moral conceptions are so different is 
fraught with evil for both in the end. 
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THEY’RE OFF! 


A WOMAN CREW--AN ENGLISH 
EMANCIPATION 


BY HAROLD MONTAGUE SPARK 


ND, MY DEAR, they 
actually row with dou- 
ble skulls.” 

The Berkeley Col- 
lege girl who had just 
stepped down the 
steamer’s gang plank 
was almost breathless 

as she volleyed from an inexhaustible vo- 
cabulary her story of European experi- 
ences. 

The girl on the dock listened with dig- 
nity and patience. She had come to meet 
the boat, expecting to be entranced by a 
second-hand, close-up view of the purple 
robed gods and goddesses of Europe, and 
here was her chum talking volubly and 
enthusiastically of “female watermen.” 

“Oh, the king and queen,” repeated the 
Berkeley College girl. “Why, yes, I saw 
them. I’m coming to that presently, but 
I must tell you every last thing about the 
girls who row with double sculls.” 

We are all prone to look at things 
through the small end of the telescope. 
Observing tourists, like the Wellesley girl, 
have found their chief delight abroad in 


sights totally different to those they an- 
ticipated going into raptures over. The 
girls who row double sculls on the Thames 
have been a source of astonishment to 
numbers of the American visitors to Lon- 
don during the past year. It’s a curious 
story, and one that is of world-wide in- 
terest, apart from the oddity of girls row- 
ing a double-oared eight and rowing well. 

The girls are not freaks, faddists or pro- 
fessionals. Strange as it may seem to 
Americans, they are just “shop girls,” or 
“salesladies,” as they would insist upon 
being called if they lived in America. 
They row after hours, and merely as a 
recreation, and to retain the ruddy and 
robust health with which Nature (a kind- 
ly disposed lady in that respect in Eng- 
land) has endowed them. 

At least that is the chief reason. Out 
of the goodness of their hearts, these girl 
“oarsmen” have established a sort of slum 
navy, and have placed their services at 
the disposal of any well meaning person 
who wishes to give an aquatic outing to 
the children of the poor. On these occa- 
sions, the girls take charge of separate 














READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, TOP ROW: R. SKINNER, L. SKINNER, DR. FUR- 
NIVALL, A. DEWAR, F. SEWELL, P. FISHER. BOTTOM ROW: MISS MILLS, KATE LOCK 
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boat loads of youngsters, pull them to 
Kew Gardens or to some similar resort be- 
yond the city, regale them with tea and 
buns and paddle them back to town again. 

The coxswain of the girls’ eight is Dr. 


MISS KATE LOCK, CAPTAIN OF THE EIGHT 
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Furnivall, an octogenarian philanthropist 
who paved the way for the formation of 
the club. While others were devising 
ways and means of providing leisure hour 
recreation for the girls who wark in Lon- 
don’s stores and shops, and permitting 
themselves to think only along the lines 
of gymnastic exercises or literary evenings 
Dr. Furnivall astonished every one — by 
suggesting the always available river as 
the natural playground of the work- 
women of the world’s metropolis. 

The unique idea found instant favor, 
and the Thames is now enlivened by num- 
erous girl scullers and crews who find keen 
pleasure in a spin up the river in the long 
English twilight. But Dr. Furnivall’s own 
girls’ rowing club is the star organization. 
For, as the Berkeley girl informed her 
chum in breathless sentences: “They row 
double sculls.” * . 

The club-house on the banks of the 
Thames is cosily fitted up, and _ there 
gathers in it every evening a host of 
pretty girls, all of whom can row at least 
a little, so that the crews for the boats are 


i easily made up when the time comes for 


a trip up the river. 

There is no ennui visible in this club- 
house. The girls come from their homes 
or from their rooms with their mings 
made up to enjoy a pleasant evening. A 
merry tune is being played on the piano 
when the visitor looks in. A group of 
dainty English damsels forms a _ semi- 
circle around the player, trilling in the 
rich English voices some popular air. 
There is the best of good feeling. Some 
are discussing the events of the day at the 


| various places of employment; others are 


looking over the magazines; a few are 
writing letters; fewer still, but still some, 
are busy with needlework. ‘The scene is 
fit for an artist’s brush; it is homelike, 
pleasing, alluring. 

Dr. Furnivall bustles in—a patriarch 
with a flowing white beard and an ever- 
smiling eye; delighted with the success of 
his plan for providing the girls of London 
with a unique form of after-hours’ amuse- 
ment. He whispers in the ear of a hand- 
some brunette who is of the group of sing- 
ers. She is Katie Lock, the adored cap- 
tain of the eight-oared crew. 

“Get the boat out, girls,” she calls to 
the assemblage in general. 








A WOMAN CREW—AN ENGLISH EMANCIPATION. 


Instantly, all is pleased activity. The 
girls go to the dressing rooms and don 
sweaters. The eight favored ones who are 
to take the boat out lift the handsome 
craft from its place, and in as quick time 
as any male crew could do it, they have it 
on the dock en route for the water, Then 
the boat is launched, and the girls hurry 
back for the oars. Sharp words of com- 
mand follow, and the crew are in place, the 
boat is shoved off, and, followed by the 
cheers of the other girls, the shell is pulled 
to the center of the river. Then, with Dr. 
Furnivall holding the rudder lines, the 
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Up the river travels the boat, beyond 
the heavy traffic, that forces Dr. Furnivall 
to dodge in and out of interposing craft, 
up to the clear, sweet water of the upper 


Stretch, where the banks are green and 


the ramshackle structures of the city are 
replaced by noble mansions and deeply- 
wooded parks. 

The girls enjoy it more than anything 
else in their lives.. They rest on their 
oars in a lovely spot, where white swans 
float gracefully on the placid surface of 
the river, and tree covered islands and 
banks overgrown with wild flowers make 


MISS KATE LOCK. DR. FURNIVALL. 


word is given to give way, and the boat 
fairly races through the water, for the 
eight sturdy girls are no novices at this 
sort of exercise. 

It is no easy matter to pull double 
sculls in an eight-oared boat,.but the girls’ 
crew do it with the skill of veterans, and 
old rowing men who watch the progress of 
the shell from the club-houses along the 
river’s banks are enthusiastic over the per- 
fect stroke as well as full of admiration 
for the attractive appearance of the girls 
themselves. 


a fairy-like scene. They fill their lungs 
with the pure air that the smoke of Lon- 
don cannot defile, and drift lazily with the 
tide in placid, absolutely perfect content- 
ment. 

Dr.: Furnivall gives the word, and the 
return trip is made leisurely to the soft 
music of the distant city’s hum, and the 
float is reached all too soon for Captain 
Katie and her fine crew. 

At the clubhouse, mothers and sisters 
gather for the evening, and games are in 
order, or anything else that the girls 




















LADIES’ EIGHT AT HAMMERSMITH. 


fancy. The girls are made to feel that 
it is their clubhouse, and they do as they 


please, the directors placing no restraint 
on the members in respect to any innocent 


amusement they fancy. Two subjects are 
barred, religion and politics. No one is 
asked her views regarding the story of the 
loaves and fishes or of Jonah’s whale, nei- 
ther are the doings of the “shrieking sis- 


terhood,” as the suffragettes are called in 
London, allowed to be discussed. The girls 
are glad it is so. They see enough of the 
more serious things of life in their daily 
work at the stores. At their club they 
meet for amusement, and envious visitors 
not of the class eligible for membérship, 
are convinced that they find it at this 
unique establishment. 
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GLIMPSES OF. JAPANESE VILLAGE 
| LIFE | 


BY CHARLES LORRIMER 





neat streets, the same dainty gardens. 


sive country. 





Hidden away in the folds of Japanese hills lies the village of which I am think- 
ing. The sacred Fujiyama towers above it, and a lake blue as a turquoise ripples at 
tts feet. In size and general appearance it is like a thousand others dotted over that 
fertile country. There are the same thatched roofs studded with stones, the same 
But its remoteness from towns and civiliza- 
tion gives the hamlet a distinctive character of its own. 
remains a fragment of the Middle Ages, isolated in the midst of a modern, progres- 


Aloof from progress, it 








| NCE WITH six idle 


weeks of golden sum- . 


mer days before me, I 
slipped away to this 
village of the Blue 
Lake, that I might 
see something of those 
old customs so fast 
dying out in the towns of Japan. The 
journey there was rough, and was also 
devoid of little comforts. From early 
morning until late evening, I pressed slow- 
ly forward over the unbeaten tracks, some- 
times on foot, sometimes by pack horse, 
when I had the good fortune to meet one 
coming down from the hills laden with 
fragrant grass, and led by a buxom, red- 
cheeked peasant girl. My seat high up on 
the sweet, swaying burden was precarious 
enough, but luckily Japanese pack-horses 
are sure-footed, because of the straw war- 
ajt, which swaddle their feet. Every few 
miles, as one sandal wore through, the 
horse-girl unearthed another from under 
the load, and we proceeded—-with monoto- 
nous regularity. From this constant re- 
shoeing comes the quaint old Japanese 
custom of measuring distance by sandal- 
lengths. “In how many waraji shall we 
reach our journey’s end?” the impatient 
traveler asks. 
Deeper and yet deeper we dived into 
thickly wooded hills, musical with the song 
of semi (cicadae), till at sunset on the 


third day the sacred Fuji hung like a 
shadowy ghost overhead, and only a nar- 
row strip of blue lake separated us from 
the village. 

The place was too humble and unfre- 
quented to support an inn, but a kindly 
wood-cutter let me occupy the upper part 
of his house—poor yet clean. With a 
ceremonious courtesy born in old Japan, 
he bade me join the family’s evening meal. 
We squatted on the mats about the sunken 
kitchen fireplace, and received our coarse 
rice in a gently regulated precedence ac- 
cording to a law of seniority punctiliously 
enforced in the poorest, as well as the rich- 
est Japanese household. Being the Honor- 
able Guest, I was served first. Next came 
the grandparents, withered and brown as 
old ivory carvings. After they had re- 
ceived their portion, the sequence was in- 
terrupted for the three-year-old baby-san 
(who could scarcely be expected to wait for 
etiquette), but it was resumed when the 
father was served, then the eldest son, and 
last of all, the second son, whom the peas- 
ants jestingly nicknamed Master Cold 
Rice (Hiameshi San). We ate in silence, 
since custom discourages ~frivolous re- 
marks at meal times, and having eaten, 
my hosts retired early to their “obedient 
beds,” while I wag left alone to puzzle 
over the feelings, sentiments and thoughts 
hidden under their courteous placidity. 

The village was astir again at sunrise, 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE UJIGAMI, OR PARISH TEMPLE. 
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for wood-cutters have many weary hours 
to cover in search of faggots, and fisher- 
men have long hours of waiting in their 
boats. I watched them set off for their 
day’s duties, with resigned, gentle faces, 
whose heavy lines about the mouth and 
eyes, one could fancy the dry beds of old 
smiles. “Ohayo!” “It is honorably 
early!” the peasants called out to me as 
they passed; then the fishermen pushed 
their long-pointed boats into the lake, the 
wood-cutters plunged into the green for- 
est. 

I climbed a little hill overlooking the 
two narrow village streets, which mean- 
dered in disconsolate emptiness down to 
the lake. The-little brown houses wore 
a non-committal air, as if unwilling to 
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the Shelf of the Gods, gathered flowers to 
place near the hai of the Ancestors, *and, 
in order that the spirits might not feel 
neglected, recited the daily doings of the 
household before the mortuary tablets 
with affectionate familiarity. Western 
nations were greatly surprised when, dur- 
ing a service held recently for those killed 
in the war, Admiral Togo addressed the 
souls of the fallen just as if they were 
round about him. Yet, after all, there 
was nothing strange or unusual in his ac- 
tion. Here was my humble wood-cutter’s 


wife repeating it with loving faith. No 
desolate sense of separation divides the 
dead from the living. When I questioned 
her about the matter, she answered me 
quite simply, “The spirits of our ances- 





Pilgrim dressed all in white 
and carrying jingling staves. 


cestors. 


give up the secrets of their building to the 
inquisitive mountains bending over them. 
Across the lake, Fuji loomed up in pure 
and inaccessible splendor, while here and 
there skeleton trees, whose roots, the vol- 
cano had once swathed in lava, stood up 
defiant and ghostly. An oppressive loneli- 
ness, mingled with the beauty of a scene 
that few visitors except the hill-winds and 
passing clouds looked upon, and I was glad 
to descend to the congenial society of the 
wood-cutter’s wife. 

According to custom she remained at 
home to attend to household duties. She 
it was, who set out the food offerings on 


The mother of the family 
gathering flowers to place 
before the Ihai of the an- 





The old priest of the parish 
temple and his son in their 
robes. 


tors are still with us, seeing each of our 
actions, knowing all of our thoughts, feel- 
ing for our griefs, and sharing our happi- 
ness. Only when we forget our duties to- 
wards them can they become angry and 
turn from us.” Other duties might be 
shirked, avoided, put off, but never those 
toward the spirits. The deeper I entered 
into the life of the little community, the 
more I realized how this loving service 
to the dead was the main-spring of the ac- 
tions of the living. 

One very curious and exceedingly an- 
cient custom connected with the dead re- 
mained in the hamlet. Members of a fam- 
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ily were buried under the floors of their 
own homes. Why? Though I asked again 
and again, no one could tell me. Perhaps 
the stern Samurai of Spartan days in- 
vented the custom to discipline men 
against the fear of death their code held 


to be contemptible; perhaps it had a re-. 


ligious significance in some faith long ago 
outgrown, whatever its poetic origin, pro- 
saic modern officials stormed and frowned 
and posted up placards on sanitation for- 
bidding it, till all but a few inaccessible 
villages submitted to the civilizing pro- 
cess. 

My peasants, however, still obstinately 
defied regulations—an easy task with laws 
and lawmakers three days’ journey away 
across steep hills. 

The Government controlled this village 
of the Blue Lake very fitfully. Usually 
it was left to its own devices, and the be- 
nevolent patriarchal rule of the old days. 
The head of each house exacted: implicit 
and cheerful obedience from the younger 
inmates—exercised a mild and absolute 
despotism, subject only to the supervision 
of the village headman. Individualism 
was discouraged, and sacrifices from all 


its members were required for the good of 


the community. If quarrels disturbed 
this simple society, they were settled with 
grim justice by a council of elders. Dur- 
ing my stay, for instance, a father in a 
burst of anger, killed his disobedient son, 
but public opinion found the action justi- 
fiable, and the Tokio police never heard of 
the matter. On the other hand, when a 
young man to whom his parents had vol- 
untarily surrendered the headship of the 
family, misused his power to turn his 
father out of doors, punishment fell upon 
him swift and sure. The villagers, how- 
ever, told me with pardonable pride that 
this case was the only one of filial impiety 
within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant. As a rule, children amply repaid 
their parents for kind and gentle treat- 
ment—as forbearing now as when Thun- 
berg wrote in his strange “Firste Booke 
of Relations of Moderne States”—“They 
chastice their children with wordes onlye, 
and the’ admonishe their children when 
they are five years oulde as yf the’ weare 
oulde men.” 

The little mites seemed delightfully 
happy. They were always at play in the 
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streets or the shady courtyards of the 
parish temple, singing songs learned from 
their grand-mothers and grand-fathers— 
songs now seldom heard except in out-of- 
the-way corners of the empire. Alas! 
those delightful grandmothers who taught 
them to the babies are fast dying out, and 
the next generation of travelers will never 
hear the curious little airs about the sun 
and the moon and the wind and the rain, 
and above all, about the fire-flies which 
the children love better than all other 
flying or creeping or crawling creatures. 

After sunset these pretty insects would 
dart from the trees to meet and swarm to- 
gether in a golden mist above the water. 
Immediately on their appearance, the 
peasants proceeded to exact toll from their 
glittering guests, my wood-cutter among 
the rest. With a bamboo pole over his 
shoulder and a long bag of mosquito net- 
ting about his waist, he waited under the 
thickest shrubs, until they began to twin- 
kle, and then roughly tapped the branches 
with his pole. The foolish fire-flies fell 
to the ground at once, helpless from the 
shock, while the man picked them up with 
astonishing quickness, and using both 
hands, tossed them into his mouth, because 
he could not waste the time required to 
put them one by one into the bag until 
later. The next day they were sold for 
five or ten sen a hundred to the nearest 
tea-house to be let free in the garden for 
the pleasure of evening parties. The 
children also went fire-fly hunting on al- 
most every moonless evening, the little 
girls armed with fans, the boys with bam- 
boo wands tipped by bunches of sweet 
grass. As the little band wandered hither 
and thither searching, their song floated 
back to me: 


“Come, firefly, come, 

Come with your light burning— 

The nicest girl (or boy) in Japan wants 
to know if you 

Will not light your lantern and come.” 


When caught, they prisoned the fire- 
flies in cleverly blown egg-shells. The 
baby-san of our household formally pre- 
sented me with one for a night lantern, 
and by rewarding my pretty guest with 
wisp of fresh grass garnished with “drops 
of dew cut up small,” I kept the dainty 
creature gratefully brilliant for three long 





“TWO LITTLE GIRLS ARE PLACING OFFERINGS OF FOOD IN VERY SMALL CUPS 


BEFORE A GRAVE.” 


nights. Not only fire-flies did the children 
love, but dragon-flies also. They made 
frequent expeditions into the woods, where 
wonderful varieties could be found—the 
mysterious Ghost Dragon Fly, the grace- 
ful Lady of the Weeping Willow, and the 
splendid August Lord Dragon Fly, ex- 
quisite creatures all, who, disdaining the 
bustle and smoke and noise of men, chose 
the deep, cool silences of the trees for the 
play of their fairy lightnings. The child- 
ren caught them as eagerly as they did the 


fireflies, though far more cruelly attach- 
ing a string to the strong tails and crip- 
pling the creatures, who, of all others, 
were born to freedom. 

Naturally, the villagers would be more 
than human were their good qualities not 
dimmed by sundry weaknesses. The great- 
est of these I found to be a lack of gen- 
tleness towards animals, despite the Bud- 
dhist precepts inculcating kindness to 
every living creature. Pack-horses often 
started lame for the long day’s work, or 
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with horrid sores on their poor, burdened 
backs, but no one appeared to notice their 
sufferings. ‘The peasants treated the in- 
sane also with unusual brutality. One day 
a poor old woman came to me begging and 
gibbering. She was baka, the country 
people’s expression for foolish, and there- 
fore useless and a burden. So they had 
turned her. adrift, leaving her to wander 
from village to village, begging and moan- 
ing, welcome nowhere. An old man, 
crazed on the death of his only son, had 
scarcely a better fate. He was placed by 
his family in a little out-house with a 
door of iron bars. There he crouched al- 
ways like a caged wild creature, and if he 
raged or screamed, the villagers stood by 
laughing, and mocked at him till I could 
not but feel a rude shock at the sight of 
such heartless cruelty in a community 
where all was apparently ruled by gentle- 
ness and a courtesy so natural that it must 
spring directly from the heart without any 
teaching. 

Little by little, I realized that Japanese 
life, like a photograph taken in strong 
sunlight, was full of those sharp con- 


trasts, high lights and sombre shadows. 
The contradictions did not cease with the 


people’s character. They appeared again 
in inanimate things, the houses, for in- 
stance, and the temples. I found them as 
I walked down the main street lined with 
dainty little cottages set in_miniature 
gardens. ‘Those pretty houses which a 
skillful workman could build in five days 
from bamboo foundations to straw, 
thatched roof were truly symbols of im- 
permanency. But soon they give place to 
groves of beautiful tall Cryptomerias and 
high flights of mossy steps. I climbed the 
“Way that Leads to Nowhere,” “The 
Steps that Lead to Nothing,” past stone 
monsters, huge and frightful, under giant 
Torwves (skeleton archways) of bronze or 
wood or stone, and approached a very 
picturesque Vjigami (parish temple) of 
heroic proportions. So long as the shapes 
of the hills remain unchanged, those 
blocks of stone must still stand one upon 
another. Could the same brain which con- 
ceived the delicacy and daintiness of the 
gardens below me have also imagined 
such tremendous solidity as this? At one 
side of the main temple, there was a sec- 
ond wide stone stairway carpeted with 
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moss and exquisitely balustraded, and 
there I found still another surprise. A 
splendid gateway standing at the head of 
the steps gave entrance to an ancient 
cemetery used for the burial of generations 
of priests. It was filled ;7ith rows upon 
rows of graves, so small that one feared 
lest the dead be cramped for room. Two 
children are placing offerings of food in 
thimble cups before a tomb and wild-fiow- 
ers in exceedingly tiny vases—as if to 
atone by their humility for the presump- 
tion of those builders who dared imitate 
the gigantic methods of the gods. 

This parish temple played a great part 
in the life of my villagers. Its old bronze 
bell sounded for their pleasures, their 
passing, their prayers, and the echo of its 
clang, hung always like a shiver in the 
trees. Three priests, father, son and 
grandson, attended to the peasants’ spir- 
itual welfare. If a ghost needed to be ex- 
orcised, if a spirit was to be called back 
from the Meido, my wood-cutter told me 
the son-priest was sent for. The grand- 
son, still too young for such responsible 
offices, swept the temple courts and drew 
fresh water for the hollowed stone tank 
where the faithful wash before they pray. 
The senior priest, a man of eighty winters, 
occupied his time with pilgrimages to 
holy places. Often, I was told, he as- 
cended the sacred Fujiyama to pray at the 
summit for prosperous harvests or the con- 
founding of the Russians. On these pious 
excursions, a party of pilgrims from the 
village dressed all in white, and carrying 
jingling staves, accompanied him when 
time could be spared, but no women were 
ever allowed to join in the excursion. 
“High mountains in Japan are too sacred 
to be defiled by the feet of ignorant 
women folk” my wood-cutter’s wife ex- 
plained regretfully. 

Naturally those pilgrimages were 
looked upon as a great diversion in the 
peasant’s humdrum lives. They had, so 
far as I could see, no other amusements 
except the long-looked-forward-to Hn- 
nicht (parish temple feast day) contrib- 
uted to by every householder and enjoyed 
with a childish simplicity by all. Three 
days before it was to take place, sellers of 
toys and charms and pins and artificial 
flowers trudged into the village with their 
wares securely strapped upon their backs. 
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The day before, sweetmeat sellers brought 
their traveling booths to the temple court 
and commenced to blow mythical animals 
from sugar paste in anticipation of tke 
morrow’s demand. On the morning of 
the matsuri (festival) itself, bright-col- 
ored nobori (strips of cloth covered with 
characters) waved from the windows, the 
women put flowers in their hair, and the 
men covered their beautiful tatooed skins 
with clean kimonos. Not till evening, 
however, was the fete at its gayest. Then 
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blending with prettiness, I had never seen 
so vividly before, since only in the lives 
of the country people does it exist without 
a jarring note. On the dazzling lines of 
cheap booths decked out with toys, there 
were none of the atrocities made in Ger- 
many for the Japanese market, that offend 
the eye in all the bazaars of the cities. In- 
stead, there were hundreds of useful and 
charming and artistic things made most 
often either of bamboo or paper. There 
were bamboo vessels of every size, for 











SACRED FUJIYAMA. 


the wood-cutter invited me to accompany 
him, and together we made our way 
through the bright holiday crowd, first 
into the temple itself, where he had pray- 
ers to pray with many hand-clappings be- 
fore the gilt Buddha smiling down 
through a haze of incense, and afterwards 
into the courtyard. Everything showed 
to the best advantage in a glow of count- 
less lanterns. The charm of queerness, 


flowers, cooking and bathing, and there 
was paper of every imaginable quality, 
thick and coarse and full of impurities, 
to be used for string, or finer (but always 
wonderfully tough) to be cut in squares 
for handkerchiefs, or made into charming 


fans painted in bold designs. Some sou- 
venirs of the war had slowly found their 
way from Tokio shops into these traveling 
merchants’ packs—metal mirrors  in- 
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scribed with war poems or cheap, printed 
towels with pictures of the little brown 
soldiers, printed upon them—loving and 
unconscious caricatures. 


When the wood-cutter’s purchases were 


completed, we made our way to a little 
tent, round which the inkyo of the neigh- 
borhood, young mothers with babies on’ 
their backs and old women and men also, 
were gathered to see a wizened conjurer 
perform. To the great delight of his sim- 
ple audience he swallowed needles and lan- 
terns, or, with equal ease, produced inex- 
haustible substances from very shallow 
boxes and magically converted a tiny ball 
of cotton first into an egg by tapping it 
with a fan, and afterwards into an um- 
brella. But his most singular trick was 
a time-honored performance with artificial 
butterflies. A sheet of paper torn and 
deftly twisted, represented body and 
wings. When both were modeled, he 
puffed the butterflies into the air, and by 
carefully and skillfully fanning them, 
kept the two little creatures hovering 
about with wonderfully life-like motions. 
Now they'would flutter off as though play- 
fully chasing each other, then separate so 
far apart that it seemed impossible the 
same fan could be supporting both. Again 
they would settle on the branch of a neigh- 
boring tree, and at last, most curious “of 
all, alight gently upon the fan itself. In- 
deed, the performance was wonderfully 
graceful and engaging. 

By ten o’clock, lanterns were  extin- 
guished, stall-holders packing away their 
wares, and we were descending the long 


flights of steps towards the village. Not 
a few of the peasants who pushed past us 
were the worse for sake (rice wine), and 
showed hot, flushed faces and unsteady 
feet. But though drunkenness is a com- 
mon failing of Japanese country men, it 
never makes them quarrelsome. Their 
one harmless ambition after a day of fes- 
tivities is to sing. the old hayari-uta or 
songs of the people, songs of the primitive 
emotions, hot love and red war. A great 
favorite is one of the oldest: 


“Things never changed since the time of 
the Gods, 
The flowing of water, the way of love.” 


Far into the night its plaintive refrain 
floated out from some cottage here or 
there. 

%* * * * * ok 6 

A few days after the matsuri, my idling 
time came to its end, and through the 
wonderful, soft light of a September sun- 
rise, I saw the last of the village. As I set 
off, there was the little group of peasants 
assembled to bid me farewell; there was 
the lake dimpling and rippling in the 
morning wind—and farther away there 
was the perfect summit of Fuji pinkening 
like a lotus bud in the first flush of day. 
Again and again I looked back over my 
shoulder, the bowing figures became a blur 
—a little farther and the nearest house 
fronts had begun to turn blue, and at last, 
at the end of the day, Fuji itself dissolved 
softly into the light, just as my summer 
days melted gently into remembrances. 
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BASALT COVERED HILLS SOUTHEAST OF KEELER, SHOWING STEP FAULTS. THE 
BLACK BASALT ON TOP WAS ORIGINALLY ALL ONE FLOW. 


CALIFORNIA EARTHQUAKES OF 
THE PAST 


BY JOHN A. REID 








The famous San Francisco earthquake, the date of which is still fresh in men’s 
minds, is a prolific source of theories regarding the why and wherefore of these 
dreaded occurrences. Many timid souls lie in constant fear that the old world will 
some of these days cut up such tantrums that peaceful human pursuits will become 
impossible. Even Monte Diablo, that staid guardian of the lands, has been the re- 
cipient of many half-questioning, half-suspicious, glances. The geologist, familiar 
with the causes of far grander phenomena than the recent seismic disturbance, is 
rather oppressed by such “theories” and ideas, as they are a great detriment to popu- 
lar enlightment on a fascinating subject. To the self-constituted theorists, the 
scientist would offer a few bits of real knowledge; to the timorous ones, he would 
say, “Fear not.” 

The San Francisco earthquake is but one of many earth tremors that represent 
the last stages of a great series of such movements of the surface on which we live, 
and we can find preserved in the rocks countless records of troubles many times 
greater than the recent one. 














Py F WE WOULD under- of the matter leads naturally and easily 

<i stand the real signifi- up some very entertaining steps into geo- 
cance of our Califor- logical science, or earth history. Time was 
nia earthquakes, it is when the North American continent com- 
necessary to glance for prised only a comparatively small 
a moment at a won- V-shaped land mass about Hudson Bay. 
derful bit of earth his- Merely the skeleton of this future fertile 
tory. And one need portion of the world rose above the surface 
not stop with this, for even a slight study of the ocean. Year after year, century af- 
2 
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ter century, aeon after aeon, the primeval 
forces of nature were at work filling in the 
framework with solid rock, until the com- 
pleted land was evolved. The building of 
future mountains was begun on marginal 
sea bottoms, in time to be finished by tlie 
wrinkling of the face of the ageing world. 
Not long ago, geologically the Pacific 


A MAGNIFICENT 
CUT BY THE MOVING WALLS. 
THIS IS STUPENDOUS. 


lapped its shores along the west base of the 
Sierra Nevada, while the Coast Range was 


still in embryo beneath the ocean. Con- 
tinent making was finished long ago in 
the East ; the West only bears the stamp of 
activity and youth. Of all the characteris- 
tics of a growing land, the breaking of the 
rocks and motion along the fracture planes 


FAULT WALL IN A MINE. 
THE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


are among the most important. And every 
time the smallest sudden movement oc- 
curs along one of these breaks, what is 
called a fault is formed, and vibrations 
are sent out into the surrounding material 
to appear on the surface as earth waves, 
or an earthquake. These are so common 
that it can truthfully be said that the 


THE GROOVES ARE 


FORCE NECESSARY TO DO 


earth’s crust is never quiet, though dis- 
turbing quivers heavy enough for us to feel 
are fortunately quite rare. The greatest in- 
tensity of land growth was reached here in 
the West many thousand years ago, 
though in the very yesterday of geological 
time. There are some spots where rec- 
ords of both past and present are well pre- 
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served. Down in Inyo County, where the 
hills are bare and brown and the.air is still 
with the quiet of the desert, there is such 
a place. It will be remembered that not 
long ago this country was shaken by a big 
temblor, the Inyo earthquake of 1872. In 
the Inyo Range, near the town of Keeler, 
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the sight before our eyes is but a flash- 
light view of seeming quiet. The Inyo 
mountains are full of wonder in their 
treasure of earth history laid away in the 
rock strata. The limestone and shale, 


now outcropping on high, bare slopes, tell 
a story of the lives of millions of living 


ANOTHER FAULT WALL IN A MINE, CUT AS IF WITH A SAW. 


the record of this occurrence can be com- 
pared with the effects of older and far 
more severe movements. Also proofs are 
not lacking here of other features of the 
geography of prehistoric days. For the 
face of the earth is constantly changing ; 


things, the corals and shellfish, that lived 
on the ocean floor so long ago; the mid- 
dle elevations hold out interesting ac- 
counts of the times of fiery streams of 
molten rock poured out on the surface; 
the low hills along the western base bear 

















FAULT SCARP ON EAST SLOPE OF INYO RANGE. 


silent testimony of vital interest to the breaking and faulting of the solid rocks, 
desert-worn traveler—of large expanses of the story of earth growth. 

water, of clear snow-fed lakes. And every- After the big Inyo earthquake, in the 
where is forced upon the attention the Overland Monthly for August and Sep- 
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A VIEW OF OWEN’S VALLEY AND LAKE, DUE TO EXCESSIVE FAULTING, ; 
AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DRAINAGE BASIN. | 











tember, 1872, appeared an interesting ar- 
ticle by Professor J. D. Whitney, on the 
subject of this phenomenon. The writer, 
however, did not note more than a few of 


FAULT CLIFF OF LIMESTONE NORTH OF SWANSEA. THE WATER-WORN 
APPEARANCE IS PLAINLY SEEN. INDIAN WRITINGS ARE NEAR THE TOP. 











the effects on the east side of the valley of 
Owens River. The old mining town of 
Swansea, east of Owens Lake, no doubt 
was sure that the earth was nearing its 





OLD LAKE BAR, NEAR SWANSEA, BEHIND THE LIMESTONE FAULT SCARP. 











ERODED FAULT SCARP AT RIGHT ANGLES TO THE CREST OF THE 
INYO RANGE. 


dissolution during those exciting: mo- 
ments. And its reasons for this feeling 
were good. The main fault was developed 
along the base of the Sierra Nevada, west 
of Owens’ lake, but a branch fault, seem- 
ingly not noted by Professor Whitney, 
was formed a- few hundred yards from 
the center of Swansea. Part of the fis- 
sure is now filled with material washed 
down from the hills, and part is well 
preserved. Some few areas of no great 
size next the crack are sunken a foot or 
two. Small as it is, this break in the 
valley floor, so strikingly shown and so 
easily examined, gives one an awed feeling 
of the power of nature’s forces, and of the 
infinite littleness and helplessness of man. 
Yet this fossil earthquake, as it may be 
called, is but a tiny brother to the other 
ones nearby. The Inyo earthquake is 
popularly regarded as severe; what, then, 
must have been those whose visible rec- 
ords are far greater. On a small hill just 
north of Swansea, not only was the rock 
fractured to great depths, but also one 
side dropped over one hundred feet, form- 
ing what is called a fault wall or scarp. 
And there it stands to-day, an impressive 
monument to the land’s growth. A short 
distance to the west is a second scarp, that 
rises vertically from the valley sands. This 


wall, of solid limestone, is of unusual in- 
terest, for it tells many tales. The period 
of faulting in which it was formed was 
responsible for the construction of many 
earth basins that were soon filled with 
sparkling lakes. The present Owens lake 
is but the remnant of a much larger body 
of water, which, at the highest, cast its 
waves upon the buttress of limestone near 
the summit, and built a beach on the othe1 
side from the fragments worn away. Nor 
is this all. The water-worn stone offered 
a tempting surface to the savage artist, 
and rude representations of long-horned 
mountain sheep and deer adorn the up- 
per portion. 

But we are looking back into past his- 
tory, and by searching a little further 
we can find even grander records of the 
faulting that produces earthquakes. At 
ohe time in the later geological history of 
the Inyo Range, large flows of basal 
were poured out through fissures over the 
nearly horizontal surface at the south end 
of the high hills. After all became quiet 
once more, and the molten rock cold and 
hard, the evolution of the range was con- 
tinued in a different fashion. The once 
level flows were broken in many long lines 
running north and south. The Eastern 
portion was elevated and the whole as- 
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sumed the appearance of a flight of giant 
steps, leading down to the west. From 
Keeler, and from the high slopes east of 
Keeler, these step faults are prominent 
features of the landscape. 

Yet striking as are these step faults, 
they are insignificant compared to other 
examples of displacements seen on _ all 
sides. The finest are connected with the 
particular type of mountains that charac- 
terize the region known to geographers 
as the Great Basin. The Great Basin, or 
the Great American Desert,:as it used to 
be called, occupies nearly all of Nevada 
and Utah, with portions of California and 
Oregon. This paradoxical region of bar- 
ren wastes and marvelous riches has long 
been known to contain mountains of pe- 
culiar structure. ‘These mountains are 
merely immense blocks of the  earth’s 
crust which have been tilted so that one 
edge is formed into a crest with a very 
steep slope on one side and a gentle grade 
on the other. The steep face of such a 
mountain range marks a fault and _ is 
therefore a fault scarp. If the Inyo 
Range is ascended from the west, over a 
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steep, though uniform rise, on the east 
side of the crest will be found precipi- 
tous fault cliffs often a thousand feet in 
perpendicular height. These are truly 
fault cliffs, and mark some of the larger 
moments of growth of the range. Beside 
scarps of this nature, there are imposing 
ones formed at right angles to the crest 
of the.range on the east side, due to the 
breaking and faulting of the great earth 
block across its length. These walls are 
usually in pairs, each pair marking a 
fault, the actual walls of which have been 
eroded back into the present forms. But 
the most magnificent of all is the east face 
of the Sierra Nevada, which rises from an 
elevation of 3,500 feet in Owens Valley to 
the “top of the United States,” Mt. Whit- 
ney, whose summit is slightly over 14,500 
feet above the level of the sea. But let it 
not be understeod that such movements in 
the earth, took place all at one time. Ele- 
vations of this magnitude need millions 
of vears for their completion; the Inyo 
earthquake itself was caused by the last 
fault of perceptible size that has aided in 
uplifting the great California range. 
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EAST FACE OF SIERRA NEVADA, FROM INYO RANGE. MT. WHITNEY JUST 


RIGHT OF CENTER. 








FAULT FISSURE OF THE INYO EARTHQUAKE OF 1872. A FINE FAULT 


SCARP IS SHOWN IN THE HILL TO THE RIGHT. 


Thus, as we look into the past, it be: 
comes obvious that we in the West are liv- 
ing at a time marked by comparative free- 
dom from great earth movements of the 
violent sort. The Sierra Nevada is still 
growing, though slowly. The Coast Range 
will doubtless maintain its youthful fea- 
tures for long into the future as the con- 
tinent. continues ‘its extension into the 
Pacific. There are a number of well- 
marked and important faults near the 
coast, and several places where small 
quakes are of almost constant occurrence. 
The internal earth forces at work without 
cessation are producing slow changes in 
the rocky crust, so slow that we are un- 
conscious of them. As long as these mu- 
tations transpire without interruption, the 
earth wears an air of assumed stability ; it 
is only when a temporary resistance is able 
to store up force that we are liable to suf- 
fer a destructive earthquake. Like the 


small mountain stream, no danger can 
exist when the flow of water is unimpeded. 
But if a dam be thrown across the bed, the 
water ceases its motion and is gathered in- 








to a large body able to cause destruction 
when at last the dam gives way. Until 
the restraining barrier is destroyed, the 
stream is ominously silent; great havoc 
may follow when the temporary lake is set 
free; conditions become normal after the 
total disappearance of the dam. Just so 
with the San Francisco earthquake. The 
line of movement used to be noted for in- 
numerable small tremblings, particularly 
in a few places, as on the Pajaro river, 
near its canyon through the Santa Cruz 
mountains. But these quivers have been 
growing steadily less for many decades, 
and were almost nothing during the last 
years—a mere trickle of our imaginary 
stream. Force was stored up, finally to 
break loose in the memorable event of 
1906. 

Since then the flow of earth force 
has been uninterrupted, so that we are in 
no danger of a recurrence of the dire hap- 
pening. Earthquakes will continue in 
California for many centuries, but the 
growth of the Coast range is gentle and 
we need anticipate no trouble. 


























THE SILVER SASKATCHEWAN. EDMONTON IN THE DISTANCE. 


PATHFINDERS 


OF THE 


SILENCE 


EDMONTON, THE RAW-FUR MARKET OF THE WORLD 


BY AGNES DEANS CAMERON 


VICE-PRESIDENT CANADIAN WOMEN’S PRESS CLUB 


Photographs by the author and Ernest Brown, Edmonton. 


“There's a farm where the buffalo pas- 
tured, a patch from the forest torn, 
Where the flag of his mother country 
waves over the ripening corn; 

There’s a piece in the world’s mosaic, a 
thought in a new world’s brain, 

A haunting presence of England in city 
and forest and plain.” 


ewe S IT NOT Shakespeare 

y 1 himself who tells us 
that there be no an- 
cient gentlemen but 
gardeners? But he is 
wrong; the man with 
the hoe must give 
place to another fig- 
ure who in sub-Arctic 
fastnesses, threads the silent paths of three 
continents. 

Let me show you him of America as he 
appears to-day; he is compounded of 
many simples, a hybrid of the forest as 
unique as he is picturesque. To produce 
the flushed bronze of that Phidias statue 
as he stands at rest, the supple shapeli- 





ness (the sveltnesse for which the speech 
of England has no name) as he moves 
quickly across the white canvas of the 
North, went the blood of French-Canad- 
ian, Cree squaw, English and Scottish 
half-breed, Crow and Ojibway. 

Tall, strong, straight, well proportioned, 
active and able to endure as no other man 
endures, the Trapper of the North stands 
the type of hardihood, silently and at first 
hand meeting hard conditions. He is 
silent because half his life is a lonely vigil 
lived in the open, where men pitting their 
wits against those of the furry brothers of 
the race, see Nature at work in the quiet 
places and learn to look and listen, and 
not babble. But if the Trapper speaks 
little, it is not for lack of words; he is 
able to think, and think quickly, in three 
languages, English, French and Cree. 

From his tasselled cap and open throat 
corded with muscles, down to well-fitting 
corduroy trowsers and moccasins of the 
moose, Pierre or Antoine, combining the 
stern steadfastness of purpose of the old 
Hudson’s Bay traders with the ready re- 
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source of the Red Man is good to look ai. 
As we hear him call to his dogs, and point- 
ing due north, start off alone for some 
silent rendezvous away up near the top of 
the map, instinctively we quote, “Nature 
might stand up and say to all-the world, 
this was a man.” 

In North America, fascinating is the 
story of the rule of the fur traders of the 
old Hudson’s Bay Company of the North. 


for 237 years, from the days of the Second * 


Charles to the year of grace, 1907. 

The first three Governors of the com- 
pany were Prince Rupert, James the Sec- 
ond (when Duke of York), and the Duke 
of Marlborough. These were the days 
when over two-thirds of North America 
the company held almost absolute power, 
the early Governors exercising more than 
once that function of the Royal Preroga- 
tive, which declares, “The sovereign alone 
can make war or peace.” And in so do- 
ing, the lords of the North usurped no 
power not legally theirs by this most gen- 
erous of all Royal Charters, which invested 
them with “permanent proprietorship over 
all the countries, coasts, confines of land, 
seas, lakes and rivers draining into Hud- 
son’s Bay, and not actually possessed by 
the subjects of any other Christian prince, 
said territory to be reckoned as one of the 
British plantations in America, under the 
name of Rupert’s Land.” 

Over an empire greater than that of 
Imperial Rome, the company was given 
“supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
with power to pass laws, grant lands, and 
make war and peace with any natives not 
Christian.” Ample room here, and range 
enough for all excesses. . But the despot- 
ism was an amiable one, if it ruled its 
subjects with an iron hand, instilling into 
Indian and factor alike the cult of plain 
living and high thinking; still the com- 
pany fed, through good and evil report, 
its servants, clothed them, amused ahd in- 
structed them, with the fostering care of 
an austere paternalism. 

Edmonton on the Saskatchewan is to- 
day the greatest raw fur center. One Paul 
Kane, a wandering artist who passed 
through Fort Edmonton sixty years ago, 
gives us a quaint account of a Christmas 
buffalo hunt of that year. He says: “We 
had our choice of splendid horses, as 
about a dozen are kept in stables for the 
gentlemen’s use from the wild band of 
700 to 800 which, frightened by the 














THE WORLD’S GREATEST FUR MART. 


EDMONTON, ON THE SILVER SASKATCHEWAN, 
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wolves, keep close outside the fort-walls all 
winter. Christmas morning we breakfast- 
ed on buffalo tongues, tea and galettes, 
and then mounted for the chase. Riding 
six miles, we found ourselves in close 
vicinity to an enormous band of buffalo, 
probably numbering ten thousand. The 
snow was so deep that the game soon came 
to a dead stand. We therefore secured our 
horses and advanced towards the buffalo 
on foot to within 40 or 50 yards, when we 
commenced firing. Seeing a very large 
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hundred dogs who forage for themselves 
like horses.. It would be almost impossi- 
ble to catch those animals who are wild as 
wolves, were it not that each is anchored 
to a light log which he drags abort by a 
chain. The operation of this dog-harness- 
ing by the squaws is one of the most gro- 
tesque scenes I have ever witnessed. Such 
a picture! ‘The women looked like so 
many furies with big sticks threshing 
away at the poor animals, who rolled and 
yelled noisy protest. .My buffalo head, 








A YOUNG MOOSE IS AN UNGAINLY BABE. THE INFANT PRODIGY OF THE LOMG- 


NOSED “HEBREW OF THE WOODS.” 


bull in the herd, I thought I would kill 
him for the skin of his enormous head, 
but as he was surrounded by three others 
I was obliged to kill them before I could 
venture near him. The sport proving 
rather tedious, we returned home and or- 
dered the men to get the dog sledges ready 
to fetch in the 27 buffaloes we had killed. 
Whereupon the squaws and half-breed wo- 
men started off to catch the dogs. About 
the fort there are always two or three 





put on the scales before skinning, weighed 
exactly 202 pounds.” 


As the years went on, to the company’s 
store inside the Old Fort, thousands upon 
thousands of buffalo skins were carried, 
while the concomitant bacon and sugar 
and pink calico passed out to make glad on 
the Great Plains the heart of Cree and 
Blackfoot, and the Indians of the Atha- 
basca and the Peace brought in princely 


























A PEACE RIVER CUB, BOUGHT AT EDMONTON. 

















packs of fish, fox, beaver, bear, lynx and 
marten. 

From the silent places of the Far North, 
those precious pelts were carried by cari- 
ole and river portage to the gates of Old 
Edmonton, thence down the Saskatche- 
wan, that Mississippi of the North, in 
barges and York boats through the intri- 
cate waterway that leads to the sea which 
bears the name of Henry Hudson, Can- 
ada’s newly realized Mediterranean. Thus 
in bales of beaver and silver fox did Ed- 
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After two centuries of rule, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company transferred to the 
Dominion of Canada its governing power, 
taking as its pound of flesh one and a half 
million dollars in cash and one-twentieth 
of the land in every township or district 
to be surveyed for settlement between the 
years 1870 and 1920. 

Thelong-ranging and clear-seeing op- 
timtism which governed the cofapany .in 
making this agreement is shows in the 
fact that the land to which it is entitled 
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EXPEDIENT IN THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST (THE REGION PATROLLED BY THE 
MOUNTED POLICE.) NECESSITY IGNORES PHYSICAL EUPHONY AMONG THE PIO- 
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monton pay her tale to the Grey Old 
Mother over-seas. 

In 1862 Edmonton had a gold excite- 
ment, and between that year and 1900, 
more than three million dollars was 
dredged in gold-dust from the sands of the 
Saskatchewan. 

No further back than 1869, Old Sun, 
chief of the Blackfeet, attacked Fort Ed- 
monton ; but two brass cannon of the com- 
pany militant trained upon the savages 
had a dissuasive effect. ; 


will amount to over seven million of acres 
of the fattest and most fecund soil on the 
surface of Old Mother Earth, land that 
year in and year out produces from 25 to 
40 bushels of hard wheat to the acre. Las: 
year the total net profits of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company aggregated over two mil- 
lion dollars, and more than half of this 
came from land sales. 

Small wonder is it that the company’s 
stock of the nominal value of £10 is now 
selling at £80 per share on the- London 

















EDMONTON’S FAIR DAY IN 1907. IN THIS OLD POST OF THE FUR TRADERS, 37,500 
PEOPLE IN FOUR DAYS ATTENDED THE FARMER’S FAIR. 


market and paying a dividend of eighty 
shillings. 

Nine-tenths of the workers who built up 
this great corporation were men of the 
pawky wit that comes from ayont the 
Tweed, and it is hard to measure up to a 
Scot of the North Countree, as the cha- 
meleon found out to its undoing. 

A showman put the little animal on a 
piece of green baize and he became green; 
he tumbled him over on a red table-cloth 
and he obligingly turned red. Then in a 
fit of absent-mindedness, his owner placed 
him on the tartan of Cameron of Lochiel. 
He made one valiant effort to live up to 
this, rolled a reproachful eye on his owner 
and died. 

The old saying that trade follows the 
flag is reversed here, for the flag of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company all over the great 
Lone Land followed trade, the trade in 
peltries. 

Such the old days! The buffalo has 
gone; Edmonton is a central hub whence 
radiate railway spokes reaching out for 
trade in a dozen profitable directions. The 
Pullman cars of the Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian Northern take the place of 
the bull-team, the scene of Paul Kane’s 


hunt yields a yearly tale of oats and flax 
and forty-bushel wheat, but Cree furs are 
still exchanged for Christian finery, and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company is a power in 
the land. 

In 1882 there were on the site of Ed- 
monton just fourteen log buildings; to- 
day chartered banks, flour mills, $40,000 
public schools and municipally-owned elec- 
tric plants are but incidents of the city’s 
progress. Furs and gold and coal and 
wheat, it was not one thing but an awak- 
ening to many things that has caused Ed- 
monton’s phenomenal growth. A dozen 
years ago the United States and Great 
Britain and Canadians themselves were 
content to call all this wheat country a 
barren waste in the far North. A glance 
at the map will show that Edmonton is 
in the same latitude as Dublin and Hull 
and Hamburg, and very considerably 
nearer to the equator than any part of 
Scotland is. The one Province of Alberta 
alone, to which Edmonton forms the seat 
of Government, is nearly two and a half 
times the size of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Surrounding Edmonton for a hun- 
dred miles to the south, east, west~and 
north is an area of the blackest and richest 
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land to be found in the world to-day, a 
deep, fertile loam over a clay sub-soil, 
land which can and has repeatedly pro- 
duced crops of 40 bushels of oats to the 
acre, every measured bushel from 8 to 10 
pounds over standard weight, and which 
has continued to produce these harvests 
twenty-five successive years without an 
ounce of artificial fertilizer. 

Wide veins of lignite coal are washed 
to light by the sweep of the Saskatchewan 
as it swings by this metropolis of the 
North, and wells of natural gas await de- 
velopment. Furs, and gold and coal and 
wheat—was ever city dowered as this one! 

Edmonton is to-day more than ever the 
“gateway of the North.” Arriving here 
in the happy harvest time when the mid- 
summer sun shines for eighteen hours, and 
every breath of air you draw is an elixir 
of exhilaration, one would fain penetrate 
the Ultima Thule beyond, for fascinating 
are the trails that lead from her door- 
ways. The past is very insistent here. 

Standing on these wide, brilliantly 
lighted streets among all the hum of a 


modern city, one sees in quick imagination 
that long line of Indian trappers, voya- 
geurs and adventurers who brought into 
the old fort their packs of furs and carried 
back to the wilds traps and guns and gew- 
gaws long before steam-power was in- 
vented, and while Edward VII was learn- 
ing the multiplication table and begging 
for his first long trowsers. 

Romance still lingers. Bleached bones 
have made a Golgotha of the old buffalo- 
wallows, but in the northern wilds roam 
bear and musk-ox and cariboo, moose and 
branching-horned elk; foxes and beavers 
and musk-rats still breed and the trapper 
traps as of old. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany has a rival, the enterprising Paris 
firm of Bevillon Freres, backed by a capi- 
tal of fifteen millions, and with a founda- 
tion that dates back to the year 1723. And 
in the season, every important furrier of 
Europe has his buyer at Edmonton. 

Still the “Gentlemen Adventurers” of 
the H. B. Company are and always will be 
the great fur buyers of the world. These 
Pioneers of Peltries maintain at the pres- 
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THE VANISHING TEPEE, PEACE RIVER VALLEY, THE FOOTHILLS. 


ent day about 250 trading posts scattered 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the invisible parallel of 49 to ice eternal. 

All the stations now have communica- 
tions with headquarters at least once a 
year, but the accessibility of the posts 
does not always accord with their nearness 
to civilization. For instance, Moose Fac- 
tory on James Bay lies within the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, yet it is reached only 
three times a year, once by canoe in the 
summer and once by dog train in winter 
from Temiscamingue District and once by 
steamer from England. Here the Angli- 
can Bishop of the diocese solemnly cele- 
brated the coronation of the king weeks 
before the event in blissful ignorance of 
the fact that, owing to the serious illness 
of England’s seyenth Edward, the cere- 
mony had been delayed. 

An objective point is Fort Resolution, 
and something like 1000 miles north of 
Edmonton as the trail leads, and some- 
thing like 400 miles south of the Arctic 
Circle. Fort Chippewayan is another im- 
portant post in the lower edge of the fur 
country, and there are many strategic 
trading centers along the banks of the 
Mackenzie, which flows into the Arctic 
Sea from Great Slave Lake. 

The most northerly post of the company 








is Fort McPherson, situated on the’ Peel 
River, 2000 miles north of Edmonton and 
approximately 182 miles within the Arctic 
Circle, very near the point where the 
mighty Mackenzie disembogues into an 
ocean of ice. This and other posts on the 
upper Mackenzie are reached annually by 
the steamer Wrigley, which takes up the 
year’s supplies and brings down the win- 
ter’s collection of furs. From Edmonton 
the annual expedition leaves about the end 
of May, the northern transport consisting 
of a scow line, two portage tramways, 
avoiding impassable rapids, and two river 
steamers, the second of which, the Wrig- 
ley, reaches Fort McPherson about the 
12th of July. Thus two months of con- 

















THE BELT OF FUR LIES JUST BEYOND 
THE BELT OF WHEAT. 
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OLD FORT EDMONTON. HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY STATION AT EDMONTON. 


tinuous traveling are necessary for this 
journey of 3000 miles. 

The ultimate market of all furs is Lon- 
don. Skins in the raw state reach there 
from Siberia, Asia, Australia and_ the 
Americas, North and South. Each fur 
company sorts and grades its own skins 
before sending them. It matches the skins 
and keeps the different grades as far as 
possible together. The furs are put up in 
bunches or strings and catalogued and 
listed before sale, and the world’s skins are 
sold by auction to the highest bidder in 
the open market. 

Which skins obtain to-day? The buffalo 
robes are gone forever, the sea otter is 
practically exterminated, and the fur seal’s 
days are numbered, but the staple skins 
of 1907 are the same which tempted the 
hunter of five generations ago, fox and 
bear and beaver, wolf and moose and mink. 

Against all inroads of civilization the 

















CROSS-FOX. 


fox holds his own; foxes breed once a 
year, and have four to eight puppies in 
a litter. They present themselves in red, 
white, black and blue tints, the red pre- 
dominating. The red fox of North 
America is very similar to his English 
brother. The cross-fox is not a hybrid, 
but gets his name-from a-cross of color 
in the fur of the shoulder. Silver foxes 
bring the best prices, rare skins command- 
ing as high as $2,500, or $3,000. These, 
though, are conceded to be fancy prices. 
Trappers have more stories to tell of the 
bear-than of any other animal. The black 
bear is the comedian of the forest, proof 
of which is evidenced in every park and 
zoo bear-pit in the country, where in spite 
of rival attractions, the bear always draws 
a crowded house. And when it comes to 
dinner, who with a more catholic taste 
than he? In his natural state, a bear will 
kill a calf or a field mouse with equal 
relish—snake or toad or frog, carrion or 
honey, all is fish that comes to his net. 
To the beaver belongs the honor of hav- 
ing fixed the first currency of North 
America, one “made beaver” being the ori- 
ginal unit of value upon which rest all 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller colossal for- 
tunes of to-day. According to the old log 

















OLD FORT DUNVEGAN, WHERE THE MUSKET WAS PURCHASED BY ITS OWN 
HEIGHT OF FURS. WAREHOUSES OF BEVILLION FRERES. 


house ledgers, 1 “made beaver” equaled 3 
mink, equaled 2 otter, equaled 1 marten, 
equaled 1 bear, equaled 1 pound of tobacco, 
equaled 1 kettle, equaled 5 pounds of shot, 
equaled 1 pint of brandy. 

But the beaver and the cow-boy, equally 
with Francois the Trapper and Chief No 
Shirt, his brother of the blood, all are 
being pushed northward and westward by 
the railways and the whirring reapers, and 
wonderingly year by year we adjust our 
ideas of soil and of climate. 

Grudgingly the conservative among us 
have to admit that climate is a matter of 
altitude rather than of latitude, and that 
“northing” does not always mean “cold- 
ing.” We know in the States that the 
climate grows more and more severe as we 
journey north. The same rule holds above 
the border until we pass the Great Lakes. 
Beyond this, conditions are at a stand- 
still for a short distance, then our climate 
gradually grows warmer as we drift down 
one of the many mighty rivers that empty 
into the Atlantic via Hudson’s Bay. 

Five years ago the idea of a railway as 
far north as the Grand Trunk Pacific 
was undreamed of, and twenty-five years 
ago a trans-continental line anywhere as 
far north as Canada was a chimera of the 
imagination. But when you recall that 
only a little over half a century ago a con- 


gressional committee sitting in Chicago 
solemnly declared that Illinois was too far 
north for the successful cultivation of 
wheat, the truth of the far North will no 
longer surprise you. 

All the vast wilderness north of Lake 
Superior drains into Hudson’s Bay, and 
the waters of Hudson’s Bay are three de- 
grees warmer than the waters of Lake 
Superior. The ice moved out of the Sas- 
katchewan river a month earlier than the 
St. Lawrence gave up her winter wraps at 
Monireal. They were seeding in the 
South Saskatchawan Valley on the 28th 
of February a year ago. Do you remem- 
ber what you were doing that day in 
Washington, D. C.? 

Straight Gradgrind facts tell the story 
better than any theorizing. The horses 
used by the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Dunvegan (where the Grand Trunk Paci- 
fic first finds the Peace river) live like the 
horses of Arizona out in the open. Fifty 
head were sent into the far North in 1870, 
were used at all the posts on the Peace and 
Athabasca, and at the end of twenty-five 
years they had grown to number over a 
hundred head. During all this time, only 
the colts and work horses were stabled and 
fed, and these were given oats and fodder 
grown there on the upper Peace river. 

The mean annual temperature of Prince 
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PATHFINDERS OF THE SILENCE. 


Rupert, the ocean terminal of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, is precisely the same as 
that of Detroit. On the Athabasca and 
the Peace wheat is grown from seed to 
seed in ninety days, and there are eighteen 
hours of summer sunshine. The July sun 
shines as warmly at Dawson on the Yukon 
as it does at Leadville on the upper Ar- 
kansas and shines six hours longer every 
day. 

Truly, this Last West to which the fur 
trappers have led the way is a wonderland 
of infinite possibility. Three causes are 
to-day building up this vast empire of 
the Plains; the first and greatest is the 
fact that these fat, fecund mesas_ will 
grow number one hard wheat; the second 
fact is the railroads, with their trunk lines 
and long ribs and short ribs taking farm- 
ers in to sow these fields. To find the 
third fact, we look into the pinched faces 
of the crowded hordes of the Old World 
who will starve and die if this Western 
loaf is not given them. It is Frank Nor- 
ris’s Trilogy of the Wheat over again, but 
with a difference, the important difference 
of eliminating the gambling of the Pit. 


There is no more inspiring sight on the 
map of the world to-day than the bringing 
under cultivation of these millions of acres 
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of land which kept for centuries inert by 
the tradition of ignorance, while the hun- 
gry people of Europe passed one another 
on the choked streets, are now being made 
to yield up their increase in golden har- 
vests of 20 and 30 and 40 bushels of 
hard wheat to the acre. 

And not wheat alone is here, coal meas- 
ures underlie the surface, to the north is 
the gold of the Yukon, and westward, 
across the Rockies, all the forest wealth of 
British Columbia. When the people of 
the old world and new alike realize their 
heritage, they will cease to contend for 
the bone that has already been gnawed 
bare, and will flock into the new pastures 
rich not only in gold and corn and kine, 
but with great possibilities of nation- 
hood. 

And in this they but follow out the un- 
erring northwesterly trend of human pro- 
gress. Westward and northward have ever 
been the marching orders until we of the 
present generation must look southward 
and eastward for the graves of our an- 
cestors. Ours is the Anglo-Saxon heritage 
of work and endeavor and conquest. It 
is the highest habitable latitudes which 
have produced the greatest men, and his- 
tory ever repeats herself. 
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“AFFINITIES ” 
---A REPLY 





By Florence 
Slack Crawford 








MRS. FLORENCE SLACK CRAWFORD 


At the present time, this question of affinity is one of great interest among those 
who occupy themselves with world problems. General dissatisfaction in the mar- 
riage relation, as evidenced by the increasing number of divorce cases, as well as 
notoriety, gained by several prominent affairs. has called forth comments from the 
daily press and many other sources. All agree that something is wrong—but what 
is it? Because unhappiness prevails, does it prove happiness to be impossible? 
Because thousands fail to find their mate, is it proof that the mate does not exist? 
To-day all over the world men and women are marrying. Why do they marry? 
What do they gain by marriage? It tsa problem worth discussing, since tt is of 
such world-wide interest. 











THE Overland lationship held in reverence by so many, 
Monthly for January, may lead to another conclusion much 
Mrs. Gertrude Ather- nearer the truth. 


ton has made some Mrs. Atherton, I believe, takes her stand 
very clear-cut and and reveals her personal opinion in her 
questionable state- opening paragraph, where, speaking of the 





ments regarding this word “Affinity,” she says: “It was no 
“Affinity.” While, doubt invented by the poets, and has no 
from her view point and experience, her place in prose at all.” My understanding 
conclusions may be entirely satisfying, of her meaning is, that in the realm of 
still I feel that a deeper study of that re- the natural and the practical, “affinity” 
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has no place, but is the invention of 


dreamers or idealists. While thus pro- 
claiming herself, she proceeds to consider 
various interpretations, and ends as she 
begins, that “on this plane, conditions do 
not exist for affinities to enjoy each other, 
even could they be certain of the truth of 
their hopes, and this they never can be 
so long as that awkward tangle of sys- 
tems that make up the visible presence 
called’ the body stands between.” 

I might state my position in begin- 
ning. It is, I neither believe the body to 
be.an “awkward tangle of systems,” nor 
do I believe that ‘‘conditions do not exist 
on this. plane for affinities to enjoy each 
other.” And I do most positively believe 
in affinities. The body occupies an im- 
portant place in creation as the “temple 
of the living God.” Also, conditions exist 
for all things at all times, but one needs 
to be conscious of the conditions. Un- 
doubtedly the garden of Eden could ‘have 
been lighted with electricity if some one 
there present had reached the enlightened 
state where he was conscious of the great, 
unlimited source of light that is made use 
of by man to-day. The forty wretched 
years spent by the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness could have been prevented had they 
known the use of modern steam trains and 
could they have procured a few carloads 
of canned goods. It was their unawak- 
ened consciousness which held them in 
bondage. So it is with us in regard to 
affinities. We must know what consti- 
tutes affinity, and how it benefits man- 
kind. 

I am not a religionist necessarily be- 
cause [ find it convenient to make Biblical 
references. I am glad to say that I have 
outgrown my old ideas of religion. This 
is said very reverently, and I wish it un- 
derstood that it is not religion I have out- 
grown, but ideas concerning religion. 
Neither am I a Christian Scientist. I 
can not look at the visible universe and 
call it nothing. My code is the greatest 
reverence for Truth wherever found, and 
in the Bible I find the record of those il- 
lumined beings who approached nearest 
the truth. Moreover, in the Bible I be- 
lieve are the words of Eternal Life and a 
glorious earthly life at that. 

In the great beginning of the natural, 
the most practical: and the most visible, 


“AFFINITIES”—A REPLY. 
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God, the great source, created (that is be- 
held in Himself) Heaven and EKarth— 
affinities perfectly married—one Being. 
The result of that affinity was “Light,” or 
consciousness—The Christ (“by whom we 
understand the worlds were framed’’) that 
mind which perfectly comprehends God. 
So it is in the world of symbols, “The seen 
by which all things unseen are’““made 
known.” In the image and likenéss of 
Divinity; we find man as father, itiother 
and child. If there is oné principle.em- 
phasized throughout the’ whole universe 
it is the relation of father, mother, child, 
from the most unorganized being to that 
crowning work of creation, Man. Every 
insect, every plant, every fish of the sea, 
tells the story, and I understand that the 
very cells of the body are united in pairs. 
Certain it is that we find affinities in the 
right and left eyes, right and left hands, 
ears, feet and even the lobes of the brain. 
Is, then, affinity to be lightly regarded? 
Is it to be left to the realm of the imagi- 
nation? May it not prove most practical, 
and worthy most careful consideration ? 
Contemplate for a moment that great 
natural force of electricity which up to 
this very day so mystifies man and yet 
has been successfully harnessed in thou- 
sands of ways for his benefit. Have you 
not observed the tw poles, positive and 
negative; the flow of the current and the 
spark, or light, produced by the two being 
brought into harmonious union? Notice 
that the flow of the current is from the 
positive to the negative. Observe that in 
Jesus’ teaching, his one mission and effort 
was to bring Heaven to Harth. “Thy will 
be done on earth (negative) as it is in 
Heaven” (positive.) Alas for those who 
hope to find their affinity beyond the 
grave! Man’s realm is earth. God’s will 
is always being done in Heaven (Spirit) 
and it is man’s mission to manifest in 
earth that which is already so in spirit. 
Then read through St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Corinthians regarding the relation of 
the married, and notice that man is al- 
ways the positive force and woman the 
negative. “But I would have you know 
that the head of every man is Christ, and 
the head of woman is the man, and the 
head of Christ is God.” Again, “never- 
theless neither is the man without the 
woman, neither the woman without the 
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man, in the Lord.” ‘This harmonious 
union results in expression and progres- 
sion. 

Happily, I can say that I never knew a 
divorce case existed until I was over 
twenty years of age. Around our home 
circle in Pennsylvania were group after 
group of “affinities,” and I never guessed 
that marriage was aught else but a happy 
and holy state. Since I have been mar- 
ried and have settled away from _ the 
scenes of my childhood, I have read with 
Mrs. Atherton the sad divorce columns, 
and I see the word “affinity” ill-used and 
treated as a jest, but I do not succumb to 
the popular opinion. Because science once 
declared the world flat did not make it so, 
or prevent Columbus from knowing and 
demonstrating the truth. The universe 
might add two and two and call it five, 
but it would reap confusion thereby, and 
only he who wisely calls it four will re- 
ceive the benefit therefrom. Can I afford 
to doubt harmony in music because some 
novice brings forth unpleasant sounds? 
The earth was the same earth when viewed 
by the scientists, so-called, and Columbus, 
but one knew the truth and the other did 
not. 

Science once declared the sun to be a 
flaming ball, and the interior of the earth 
molten, but a higher science now reveals 
both of, these statements to be untrue. And 
so I say again, no one can hide behind a 
scientist’s definition and say he has ex- 
cuse. It may be that the knowledge of 
truth in your soul is the highest science 
yet known. At least it should be so to 
you, and is the only mandate you should 
obey. 

Mrs. Atherton, in speaking of the excuse 
a materialistic world might find in the 
scientific definition of affinity, goes on to 
proclaim that now conditions are differ- 
ent because the “advent of Christianity 
gave birth to a dweller within the flesh 
called the soul,” and while using this term 
interchangeably with the “ego” (attribut- 
ing the same meaning to both) she says 
that all intelligent and high-minded peo- 
ple regard affinity in the spiritual sense 
only. Before disputing this claim, I must 
here say that Mrs. Atherton is misin- 
formed both as to the time of the birth of 
the soul and as to the possibility of using 
the term synonymously with the ego. It 





was not the doctrine of Jesus which gave 
birth to the idea of a soul in man. The 
old Testament abounds in allusion to the 
soul. All through Job, the Psalms, and, 
in fact, all of the books, we find references 
made to the soul in man. In Job, 27-38, 
we find, “For what is the hope of a hypv- 
erite, though he hath gained, and God 
taketh away his soul.” We find over and 
over again in the Psalms such phrases as 
“Rejoice O my soul,” “My soul fainteth,” 
“The longing soul,” etc. It was the soul 
the Jewish church did believe in, and the 
body was clothed in sack cloth and ashes, 
often debased, and treated as “dust” gen- 
erally. Like Mrs. Atherton’s affinities, all 
hope lay beyond the grave. When Jesus 
came, healing the sick, raising the dead, 
and commanding his followers to do like- 
wise, it was contrary to all Jewish teach- 
ing, and for this reason he won their en- 
mity. The whole man, “body, soul and 
spirit,” was Jesus’ message, and in his 
transfiguration, it was an illumined body 
he showed his disciples, and when he fin- 
ally disappeared from view, it was with a 
body which he held in absolute subjection, 
“the earth over which he had gained do- 
minion.” 

The terms soul and ego cannot be used 
synonymously. I cannot be disputed in 
saying the ego is the unchanging one, “I 
am, Spirit or ‘God in us’ of man.” Now, 
we are told a man may lose his soul. 
Therefore, it is not the ego which is lost, 
but the soul of the ego. Since the ego is 
spirit, what then is the soul? What is the 
body? Simply this: The ego is “God in 
us.” ‘The soul is “consciousness of God in 
us.” ‘The body is the visible expression of 
our consciousness of God in us.” 

This Soul, consciousness of God, or 
“Christ,” is fully and completely present 
in all individuals at all times, but not 
always fully conscious to the external or 
body mind. Jesus is the only one so far 
who fully realized this consciousness, and 
for that reason is called the “First born 
of many brethren.” This same conscious- 
ness in the external is to be gained by 
man, and when it is accomplished, the 
Kingdom of Heaven will have come on 
earth.” Little by little man approaches 
this consciousness, for he has been planted 
“‘wholly in a right seed” and as a seed is 
planted in earth, the life force uniting 
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with the earth to build up a beautiful ex- 
pression, as is exemplified in plants, so 
the Christ unfolds in man, and all are to 
grow into this state of perfection, great 
joy and wondrous beauty. This is why to 
many “Nature seems often so unscrupu- 
lous,” to quote Mrs. Atherton, for it is a 
universal force working to bring about 
Universal harmony, and only he who is 
willing to let go the little, narrow, finite 
consciousness can comprehend “Nature’s 
unscrupulous ways” or grow into the 
larger life. 

This is our destiny, to know God, to 
manifest him on earth to attain bodily 
perfection. What a glorious place the 
earth will be when man awakens to his 
destiny. In bringing about this perfect 
state, nature uses her “affinities,” for in 
man the visible expression is pictured the 
spiritual. We are told in the very begin- 
ning, “God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he, him, male 
and female created he them, and God 
blessed them and gave them dominion over 
the earth.” 

Here is Man’s domain. Here is where 
he is to know God and make him visible. 
Here is where God placed man in His own 
image, and here on earth is the home of 
affinities. 

It is because the body consciousness of 
man is not alive to the meaning of affin- 
ity, and the part it performs in creation 
that so many mistakes are made. Young 
men and women grow up with the idea 
that their destiny is to “get married,” in- 
stead of being taught that having a mate 
is a means through which an all embrac- 
ing Spirit of Love brings them to their 
destiny of perfection. 

Instead of seeing themselves as a part 
of a great Universe, individuals look upon 
their little selves, cater to their personal 
desires and indulge the senses, hoping to 
gain pleasure thereby. They meet disap- 
pointment after disappointment, because 
they are not measuring up to the stature 
of that consciousness which declares man 
not to be personal but universal. Because 
man does not live in obedience to this 
inner consciousness, he fails again and 
again in his quest for happiness. 

Judging from a personal standpoint, 
being misled by sensual desires, he chooses 
a mate, and the union soon proves itself 
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a mesalliance. Later he may meet the reat 
affinity, and then follows the account in 
the divorce column; then the former wife 
and family are left homeless and unhappy. 
He, too, although he may have found his 
affinity, cannot know perfect bliss, for 
in disobedience to universal law, he has 
produced in harmony and his soul is ever 
calling him to account. 

As examples, take the case of that well- 
known writer and lecturer, whose divorce 
and re-marriage has had world-wide at- 
tention. Undoubtedly, his present wife is 
his affinity. I do not believe this simply 
because in a wonderful little book, which 
he has written, he publicly announces her 
to be, but any one who has followed his 
career can see how the influence of that 
woman has changed the whole character 
of his life. His views are more generous. 
His language is more beautiful. His life 
principles are more clearly defined. That 
woman helped him to discover the man. 
That is the purpose of a mate—to help one 
know himself. But what of this man’s 
former family? Can he know perfect 
happiness as he contemplates the mistakes 
made, perchance through undue haste in 
not waiting for the inner voice to prompt 
when it was wise for him to mate? 

Further, consider the case of David 
and Bathsheba. It was undoubtedly de- 
creed that they should wed, and that Solo- 
mon should be their offspring. Instead 
of waiting until it could take place in 
natural order, David sees Bathsheba, al- 
lows sense to dictate instead of soul, and 
causes Uriah, her husband, to be slain. 
Universal harmony was not obeyed, and 
as a result, their first child dies, and be- 
cause the unchanging law of “measure for 
measure” can never be broken, “war dwelt 
forever in the hovse of David.” 

But look at the harmony expressed in 
the union of Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob 
and Rachel, Ruth and Boaz. How natu- 
rally they were brought together. Perhaps 
men would be more sure of their affinity 
if they were made to serve their father- 
in-law fourteen years for the girl of their 
choice, as in the case of Jacob. But we 
rush at things so. We forget we are living 
in eternity now, and that there is no 
hurry. Seeking selfish ends, we do not 
hear the inner voice which prompts, and 
which, if obeyed, would lead into perfect 
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happiness. He who takes pleasure in 
“frustrating the cunningly devised 
schemes of nature,” as Mrs. Atherton sug- 
gests, had better consider carefully, for 
she’s Heaven’s mate, and works in perfect 
order. 

| know personally of a case where a girl 
and boy of sixteen and nineteen years, re- 
spectively, met, and the girl heard a voice 
within herself declare, “Here is your hus- 
band.” Neither were under the spell of 
any excitement, but there was a soul at- 


traction which could not be dismissed. 
Natural forces drew them nearer and 
nearer together, until it was inevitable 


that they should marry, which they did in 
a few years. About the time they expected 
their first child, nature again placed them 
where every beautiful influence was about 
the mother. The perfect form and menta! 
qualifications of that child, as well as their 
continued devotion and harmonious soul 
development is constant proof of their 
“affinity.” 

Again, I traveled across the continent 
with a woman and her two little girls, who 
were going to New York to meet her hus- 
band. Both are well known in San Fran- 
eisco circles. Their’s was a case of love at 
first sight. Both felt so sure of the affinity 
that they wasted no time for “reason” to 
dictate. That woman’s face was a beau- 
tiful study as each turn of the wheels bore 
her nearer her loved one. Day by day her 
face became more radiant, until it fairly 
glowed with the love light. And the child- 
ren? Again they prove the expediency of 
affinity—beautiful in form and with men- 
tal qualifications unexcelled. 

“Reason” is no guide in chosing a mate. 
To marry with the reason, as Mrs. Ather- 
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ton recommends, would be like trying to 
warm one’s-self with the moon. Of itself 
the moon has no light or heat, but reflects 
the sun, and no reason is void except as it 
is enlightened by soul. What a lifeless 
thing a “reason wedlock” would be. Love 
is the great life-force, the Divine Spark, 
and who can afford to ignore it? 

Again I disagree with Mrs. Atherton 
when she says the novelists will do the 
most to bring about perfect happiness in 
the home. The greatest influence in bring- 
ing this about will be from those who, 
ceasing to lust, will be content to “grow 
as the lilies,” with their faces turned to- 
ward the sun. Nothing can exceed the 
value of a life. 

Affinity is not to be scorned. It is the 
bringing together of opposite forces in 
perfect harmony and in accordance with 
natural law. I do not say I believe men 
and women shall always be bound by the 
marriage contract, nor do I say children 
shall always be brought forth in sorrow, 
for in perfect freedom and perfect bliss 
there is nothing that binds. But, while 
there is Heaven and Earth, there will be 
father and mother. The wisest father is 
he who will be most a man, and she who 
strives to’ be most a woman will make the 
wisest mother. Then shall we herald the 
day foretold by Isaiah, the prophet, “No 
one of these shall fail, none shall want 
her mate, for my mouth it hath com- 
manded, and his spirit it hath gathered 
them.” And in that time, “There shall 
be no more thence an infant of days, nor 
an old man who hath not filled his days, 
for a child shall die an hundred years old, 
and men shall long enjoy the work of 
their hands.” 
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DOWN IN OUR NEXT TWO STATES 


QUEER CORNERS OF ARIZONA AND 


NEW MEXICO, 


AND THE QUESTION OF THEIR ADMISSION 


BY 











S$ HE QUESTION of the 
. admission to State- 
hood of Arizona and 
New Mexico, the lat- 
est stage of which is 
the Foraker amend- 
ment, for permitting 
the two territories to 
vote on the question itself, is giving prom- 
inence to two of perhaps the queerest in- 
tegers that the stars on Old Glory will 
have to stand for. 

Both Arizona and New Mexico are filled 
with quaint places, unlike any other in the 
Union. In fact, whenever we think of the 
southwestern characters, of the desert, or 
of the Mexican of our own country, we 
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conjure up the names “New Mexico” or 
“Arizona.” 


The Government Camels. 


One of the interesting phases of the life 
of these territories is always connected 
with the desert, and that is the herd of 
camels. 

Ever and again in some of the lone 
towns along the railways you hear tales 
told by returning prospectors of catching 
sight of this famous horde, feeding on the 
mesquite or the manzanita on some distant 
oasis. 

The story of the camels is interesting: 

In 1850, the Government had the ques- 
tion to meet of transporting army sup- 
plies across that section of the Arizona 
deserts which is now covered by the South- 
marked trail. Horses did not seem to be 
advisable, and so a herd of camels were 
brought from Africa to the gulf coast of 
Texas, by a Government agent, who had 
secured them in Egypt. This was in 1857 
to be exact. 

The camels were taken to Indianola, to 
recuperate, and after remaining there sev- 
eral months, their actual work begins. 

The supplies for all the territory west 
and north of the Colorado, to and includ- 
ing Austin, to Santa Fe and to Chihua- 
hua, which had here-to-fore been trans- 
ported in wagons and carts, by ox or mule 
teams, was now to go by camels. This, of 
course, excluded only what was brought 
to Victoria from Indianola by water on the 
famous steamers “Kate Ward,” “Lizzie 
Lake,” and “William Penn,” plying the 
Guadaloupe river. 

From San Antonio to E] Paso, and on 
through Mexico, there were many stretches 
of from forty to ninety miles between 
watering places, and here it was thought 
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the camels would be especially valuable. It 
was difficult enough to transport supplies 
for troops in the country between Texas 
and New Mexico, let alone bear water for 
horses. The camels, on the other hand, 
were noted for long travel over plains and 
deserts of the south. 

At once, then, all of the one hundred 
and thirty camels were fitted with pack 
saddles, and burdened per their respective 
abilities. Then they were put in charge 
of the Egyptians imported for the purpose, 


the chilly December winds began to trou- 
ble the camels, and they had to protect 
the animals with blankets. The Egyptians, 
too, were shivering both with cold and 
home-sickness. The rough rock road told 
on the feet of the camels, which are shaped 
like those of a cow, and not well protected 
at the base. The pad or mat of the foot 
was wearing off, and stone bruises ap- 
peared. Ergo, they must shoe the camels. 

But the camel’s foot is a foot without 
any hoof on it, so that no one knew how 
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and the entire cavalcade placed under an 
army officer. 

After staying at Victoria a day or so, to 
refit and to re-adjust saddles and packs, 
the caravan started for San Antonio. 

The first report to Washington as to 
the march was favorable. The problem of 
desert transportation seemed solved. 

News was sent ahead that the camels 
were coming, and the people and soldiers 
of San Antonio turned out to see them. 

They halted there a few days, then re- 
sumed the march to E!] Paso. Everything 
again went well, at first. Later, however, 
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to proceed. ‘They appealed to the best 
black-smith in the locality, and he advised 
that they try “half-shoes,” then “whole 
shoes,” then “‘solid shoes,” but to no avail, 
for there was no hoof to which to fasten 
these shoes. So the smiths gave up the 
job. 

Then some brilliant mind called the 
butchers to aid. His idea necessitated 
raw-hide, but there would be required a 


piece of raw-hide the size of a chair-bot- 


tom per foot, and as there were five hun- 
dred and twenty feet in all, the amount re- 
quired would be prohibitive. 
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Then, too,. while it was adm tted that 
raw-hide shoes were by all odds the best, 
they wore rapidly away in the tropic sun. 


So there were other problems to be met 


with the camels. 

At the end of two years, patience gave 
out, and the experiment was pronounced 
a failure. The camels were condemned, 
and in 1860 turned loose at the forts 
where they had been left. 

That is the story of the camel venture as 
you hear it in the West. Now as to the 
outcome. Instinct is said to have guided 
the animals to the Gulf coast, and during 
the Civil War a herd of them was seen 
on Hines’ Bay. In 1876 some were roam- 
ing in the east and south portions of Refu- 
gio County. In the winter of 1877 a man 
is on record as attempting to ride one 
bare-back, and the animal had finally to 
be lassooed in order to release the victim. 

Since then the only appearance of the 
camels was on the deserts. There, every 
now and then, one hears of them. Whether 
they are there or not, or whether it is a 
mirage, is a fact that is disputed even in 
Arizona. 


The States that are to Be. 


Both Arizona and New Mexico offer in- 
teresting suggestions, now that they are up 
for entry as States. 

Life can be started very cheaply in 
either territory. In New Mexico, within 
three miles of small towns, unimproved 
land can be had practically free of all cost 
from the National Government, just so 
long as one will come and settle upon it 
under the Homestead Act. When water 
is put on this land it is worth not less than 
fiftv dollars an acre. 

All the little towns, consequently, are 
studying plans for cheapening irrigation. 
The latest of these is a company for fore- 
ing water out of the earth by compressed 
air, by means of pipes within pipes and 
heavy compressing machinery. 

Then, too, ranching is profitable. The 
ranches of this part of the southwest will 
run from five hundred to twelve hundred 
head of cattle, at an average value of 
twelve to fifteen dollars the head. In fact, 
80 vast are some of these ranches, or 

‘ranges,” as they would be called in Cali- 
fornia, that the ranch headquarters seems 
a lone house in a sea of meadow, or euer 
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prairie, and one sees little more at any one 
point than two or three cattle, just as one 
sees these in the East in some narrow field 
beside the railroad. 

Out of the ranches, too, arise some queer 
legal cases in the territories, among ths 
most frequent being the trial of ranc3. 
superintendents for theft from ranch pro- 
prietors, by ordering commissary and sup- 
plies for themselves and charging these up 
as sugar and bacon. Then, too, since the 
average price for cattle will range at four- 
teen dollars for yearlings, to eighteen for 
two-year olds, and twenty-two for three 
years and beyond, mis-statements are fre- 
quently made to the owners. A five hun- 
dred head ranch, down in the territories, 
will sell about two hundred cattle a year, 
so that the superintendent can turn a 
neat sum annually. 

Much of the land contains mines, these 
often within a mile of town, so that smelt- 
ers can be erected in the local metropolis. 

Demonetizing of silver hurt the min- 
ing industry of the territories quite.a good 
deal, though the lead and zine mines still 
flourish, and’ quite a few of the small 
towns live absolutely from selling supplies 
to the miners. Other towns are devoted 
to supplying the ranchmen or else the rail- 

way people. 

Down in the small towns of the terri- 
tories, next only to the last Christmas 
carnival, its wild-west shows in the streets, 
and its horse races, the first thing they 
talk of is climate. In the last few years 
this wonderful climate seems to have been 
changing as wonderfully. At one town it 
rained continuously every day, in the win- 
ter. In the summer, the heat rose to 100 
or even 105. This, however,’ is no more 
oppressive than eighty or ninety degrees 
in other places, and it is always cool in 
the shade. 


The Question of Statehood. 


New Mexico, one hears everywhere, is 
quite willing to join Arizona in one great 
State, but to this Arizona is opposed. 
There are great mining corporations in 
Arizona that are fighting “for” joint 
Statehood, as they feel this will never be 
secured, whereas single statehood is possi- 
ble, and they prefer to have the territories 
remain out of the union as long as pos- 
sible. 
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The reasons for this are patent. In 
Texas, certain interests pay an assessment 
of $17,500 per unit; in California, of 
$14,000 a year; in New Mexico, on the 
other hand, only $7,000 is charged, and in 
Arizona, it is a little less. 

This is owing to the greater strictness 
of State Government, as compared to ter- 
ritorial. The territorial officers, more- 
over, one and all stand in with the great 
corporations. 

New Mexico’s only opposition to the 
bill is a faint plea for two separate States, 
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millions, is an injustice to the country at 
large. 

Statehood, however, has now been urged 
for eight or nine years. The people want 
representation and are opposed to being 
regarded as wards of the Government. In 
fact, they question whether Congress ever 
reads half the territorial laws that are 
passed by it, so bad are they. 

The people, moreover, are opposed to 
having all executives and judiciary ap- 
pointed, rather than elective, wishing a 
“say” in what is being done. 
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and those standing out for this are in the 
minority. Senator Beveridge, the author 
of the “One State” idea, as compromise for 
his fight over Statehood, is not greatly ad- 
mired down here, since the people claim 
he knows this to be impossible of attain- 
in 


They admit, however, the justice of the 
claim of the Anti-State party in the Sen- 
ate, who urge that New Mexico with a 


population of but 280,000, securing as 
many Senators as New York, with her 
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At any rate, if the Statehood bill is 
killed now, they are in hopes of a bill to 
stop gambling in all territories, as there 
is an inordinate amount of this here. Rou- 
lette, faro and craps flourish, not being 
prohibited in any wise, except for a license 
of $200 per year per table. The cowboys 
are, of course, the great gamblers. 

Lew Wallace, it will be remembered, 
was one time Governor of this territory, 
but the people do not recall him by any 
act distinctive of those of other governors. 
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One of the Tragedies of the Silent Seas of Sand and Heat. The G. C. Dayton 
outfit perished within five hundred yards of the Eagle Borax Works in Death Val- 
ley during the prevalence of a heat storm. The wagon was supplied with barrels of 
water and plenty of feed. All the horses were found lying on their left sides. The 
teamster was standing in the barrel which contained the water, and the rems were 
at his feet. It is said that the temperature during this storm (by the thermometer) 
ranged from 143 degrees Fahrenheit to i78 degrees, and that the maximum was 
reached in waves. The locality is estimated at 278 feet below sea level. 














The wonderful and awe-inspiring Death Valley, Nevada. View taken from the 
west slope of the Funeral Range mountains, just below Greenwater. 

















One of the Wonders of Nevada. A twenty-four mule team hauling hay from In- 
dian Springs to the Bonnie Claire mine, thirty miles distant. 


This 1s the largest 


team at present at work on the desert, and 1s now engaged in the business of trans- 
porting freight to Skidoo and other distant points. 


The. country from State line to State 
line is the most heavily mineralized in 
the entire world. It must not be believed 
that alkali wastes and deserts illimitable, 
sprinkled with gold and precious stones, 
is all that Nevada has to offer. Where 
water is obtainable, it is a veritable gar- 
den spot. Even in Death Valley, there is 
an occasional oasis that gladdens the eye 
of the weary traveler. Nevada has only 
just been scratched by the prospector, and 
the scratching has uncovered a wealth that 
is beyond the dream of avarice. With the 
coming of more rapid means of transpor- 


tation, and more systematic development, 
Nevada will treble and quadruple its gold 
and silver output. It will stand at the 
head of any other locality as the premier 
producer of copper and its production of 
precious stones will in time make the 
world marvel. This wealth is given 
grudgingly, and as in all things worth 
while, it means labor unceasing to con- 
quer the obstacles nature has placed in the 
path of the adventurous pioneers who are 
building better than they know and for 
the benefit of the unborn millions of their 
fellow Americans. 


QUATRAIN 


BY H. 0. WISE 


Oh, mine are the nerves of motion, 
And yours are the nerves of rest; 
And mine is the sweep of ocean, 


And yours is the cragezed nest. 

















THE CLOSE OF DAY 
BY DAVID HENRY WALKER 
PART II 


Calling to him across the water, the 
funereal tolling of the ‘bell on the roof, 
swung by the waves, beat its iron tongue 
in time on its brazen sides with Allessan- 
dro’s song. Its dull, rhythmic clangor 
from the sea for the first time chilled Al- 
lessandro. Something seemed to oppress 
him, he knew not what. To his suddenly 
awakened fancy the bell seemed to be toll- 
ing for him—or was it for Luisa? 

A vague terror stole across his mind. 
Instinct made him stop rowing and drop 
his oar and turn to look at Pietro. At the 
same instant, Pietro rose and drew his 
oar from the rowlock. The rushing sound 
of a steamship’s propeller drew nearer. 
The lights of a steamship illuminated the 
fishing boat. Suddenly, Allessandro saw 


that the moment of combat between him 

and Pietro was at hand—was present. 
He drew his knife to defend himself as 

Pietro, with murder in his face, raised the 


oar above his head to strike him down. The 
swell of the passing steamship caused the 
boat to reel and tumble about in the waves 
like a drunkard. Unable to steady him- 
self for the second, Allessandro saw Pie- 
tro’s oar, as it came downward toward 
him, wielded with the force of hatred. He 
struck out wildly with his knife toward 
Pietro, but all in vain. 

Prone on the deck he fell beneath the 
weight of a blow that would have felled 
an ox. Again and again Pietro struck 
downward at him, and then, while fierce 
fires seemed to dance before his eyes, and 
strange, explosive sounds rang through his 
brain, Allessandro became unconscious, 


but not before he had cried out in his an- 


ger, “Dog, assassin.” 

Pietro calmly proceeded to tie Alles- 
sandro, hand and foot, and to pass a rope 
about his body and pass it through an iron 
ring in the deck and knot it securely there. 
He gazed on his fallen foe, and turned to 
take the tiller, a breeze that sounded in 
the trees in the near-by Presidio like a 
sigh having suddenly arisen. 

He was like a madman then. Pietro 
could not bear to hear Allessandro singing 


the folk-song, well knowing that it was to 
Luisa that his rival sang. Sudden fury, 
the outgrowth of many days of brooding, 
had seized Pietro and urged him irre- 
sistibly on. Now that the attack was over 
he smiled grimly, and his face was not 
good to see. 

From the border-land that lies between 
sleep and death, the fires of youth lighted 
the way for Allessandro to return to con- 
sciousness. He lay entirely still for a few 
moments. Then his eyes opened. ‘The 
moon had risen and the fallen man’s face 
was brought into relief by its beams. In- 
terrupted only for a brief interval, full 
and lusty life renewed its sway. 

Allessandro gazed at Pietro wrathfully, 
but made no sound, nor did Pietro speak, 
but he planned swiftly. He would take 
his capture in ignominy to the Fisher- 
man’s wharf, lying on his back in the 
grim boat, and great would be the scorn of 
the Italians for Allessandro. Luisa should 
hear and should taunt Allessandro with 
cowardice, after Pietro should tell the 
story. 

“Yes,” so thought Pietro, “this has been 
a good day’s work. I have the largest 
catch of fish ever made by an Italian fish- 
erman. I have overcome the strongest man 
in the Italian colony and held him pris- 
oner to do with as 1 will. I shall leave Al- 
lessandro in the boat, and go to the opera 
and say to Luisa that he would not come, 
but spoke slightingly of her, and that I 
beat him for that and then tied him. I 
shall triumph.” 

For an hour, something sharp had been 
cutting the ripples off Fishermen’s wharf, 
moving swiftly to and fro, like a sentinel 
of darkness. As the boat came near, it 
was seen by Pietro in the moonlight. 

“A man-eating shark,” said Pietro. “It 
is hungry.” ; 

Pietro took fish and threw to the man- 
eater, but the shark did not. care for them. 
Then the superstition of his countrymen 
came to him. “The man eaters are 
friends,” so runs an Italian legend. “They 
come to carry away the souls of wicked 
3 
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men.” For whose soul was this shark 
waiting ? 

“Beware of the man-eater, Pietro,” said 
Allessandro meaningly, looking earnestly 
at the shark’s sharp fin that cut the water 
like a knife. “He has come for you.” 

“Do you threaten me, Allessandro ?” 

“He has come for you, Pietro. Look to 
it that he shall not carry your soul with 
him: when the tide is turning.” 

Suppose I send your soul to him, Al- 
lessandro ?” 

Why not rid himself of Allessandro 
now? The wicked thought came to Pie- 
tro. That would end all danger that Al- 
lessandro would be his rival for the hand 
of Luisa. 

He half drew his knife and moved to- 
ward Allessandro. The man lying prone 
on the deck, a prisoner, saw and under- 
stood Pietro, but he made no outcry. Hii 
glance was cold and defiant 

“T said before that you &re an assassin,” 
were the only words he spoke. 

Pietro took the tiller and sheered the 
boat sharply to avoid crossing the track 
of the man-eating shark, which turned and 
followed the line of bubbles made by its 
keel. 

When the boat was at Fishermen’s 
Wharf, Amina ran forward, and seeing 
Allessandro a prisoner said: “Alas, is he 
indeed dead ?” 

“Ask Allessandro what has happened. 
He is not dead !” 

But Allessandro was dumb with anger 
and shame and would not answer. 

“Come, Allessandro, come with me,” 
said Amina. “Luisa told me to say that 
she must see you at once.” 

A wicked thought passed through the 
mind of Pietro. He would have Luisa 
brought here to see Allessandro’s humilia- 
tion. Love was swallowed up, for the 
moment, by hatred of Allessandro, and the 
desire for revenge upon this poor man 
who had dared to oppose him for the love 
of Luisa—he, the rich and powerful Pie- 
tro. ; 

“Tell Luisa to come here speedily, if 
she would save Allessandro from harm, 
for he cannot go to her. He is my pris- 
oner. 

* bo * * 

Thunders of applause rang through the 
Grand Opera House. Luisa Teresa had 
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become the idol of the public in one short 
hour and a half. As the curtain fell at 
the end of the second act, of “La Travi- 
ata,” she was compared by the cognoseenti 
with all the famous sopranos of modern 
times who had sung the leading roles in 
that opera. Flushed with triumph—and 
yet anxious because she did not see Alles- 
sandro—she sat in her dressing room, re- 
ceiving the congratulations of her man- 
ager, to whom the discovery of a new op- 
eratic star had opened dreams of wealth 
and glory. 

Two—three—four times she had been 
compelled by the clamor of her auditors 
to sing “Dita allo giovino” (Say to this 
child of thine) with the “Germont” of 
the cast. The furore had never been 
equalled in the history of the Grand Opera 
House. She sang as long as she dared, 
being inspired to great and greater exer- 
tions by cries of “bis” and outbursts of en- 
thusiasm for which San Francisco opera 
goers are known. 

Now, as her manager talked to her and 
offered her a large sum of money to sing 
with his company during the remainder 
of the season, she saw the whole scene 
repeated—the handsomely gowned wo- 
women, the shouting galleries, the seeth- 
ing parquette and the instrumentalists 
standing and applauding madly in the or- 
chestra pit—and her eyes kindled. 

At that moment of supreme triumph, 
that moment when her fairy dream of 
greatness was come true, Amina ran into 
her room and gave her the message from 
Pietro. 

“Ts Allessandro hurt,” she asked of 
Amina. 

“He needs you at once. Come.” 

Instantly she rose and threw her wraps 
around her shoulders and prepared hastily 
to go. 

“You are not hin to leave me now,” 
said the manager, imploringly. 

“IT will come back and finish singing 
the opera.” 

The manager put out his hand to detain 
her, but she evaded him and was gone. 

An automobile whirled her, with head- 
long speed, through the crowded streets. 
She flew by shouting policemen who 
sought to stay the pace; she was hurried 
from the glare of the central streets to the 
darkness of obscure thoroughfares; then 
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on and on to North Beach and the Fisher- 
men’s Wharf. 

The moon had risen high, and the land- 
scape was pale in a ghostly light. There 
were the fishing boats, swaying at moor- 
ings, restless as unquiet spirits; there the 
shark still patrolling like a sentinel the 
boat in which Allessandro was a prisoner, 
and Pietro, standing grim and terrible, 
near it, and looking down from the wharf 
above. 

“Why is this, Pietro?” demanded 
Luisa. 

“IT have sent for you to decide, this 
night and now, whether you will love Al- 
lessandro or Pietro. You are to make the 
decision.” 

“Allessandro, Allessandro, are you 
hurt?” : 

“No, dearest.” 

“Thank God for that.” 

“T have’in that my answer ?” asked Pie- 
tro. 

“Pietro, kind Pietro,” said the singer, 
trembling with fear, “I have loved him 
ever since we were children, and long ago 
I promised to marry him when it was 
well to do so. You saw the locket.” 

Pietro’s face became livid with wrath. 

“I have my answer,” he said, “and the 
end has come to——” 

“To what, Pietro?” 

“I shall cut his bonds and let him 
loose,” said Pietro. ‘“‘He shall go home. 
See, my knife is very sharp, is it not? Yes, 
he shall go hence—and very soon.” 

“Thank you, good Pietro, my friend.” 

“You will marry him if he is free.” 

“Yes, Pietro.” 

“But I, too, have loved you long. You 
know that well. I am rich and would give 
you fine houses and fine carriages—all 
that you wish, and I would love you dear- 
ly, tenderly, forever and forever.” 

Tears trembled on Pietro’s eyelids, and 
his voice shook with his intensity as he 
made this appeal, and listened breathless- 
ly for her response. 

“Oh, Pietro, do not ask me, for it can 
never be. I love Allessandro,” 

“Be it so, then,” said Pietro, sadly, “if 
you have chosen. Is this final? Is there 
no hope of change ?” 

_ “Tt must be final, for I can love no one 
but Allessandro.” 
The moonlight brightened the knife 
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that Pietro drew from his sash of red— 
to cut the rope that held Allessandro pris- 
oner, 

“You are good, Pietro, dear Pietro,” 
said Luisa. “You will free him?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Pietro, nervously. “I 
am good, very good. Come near to em- 
brace Allessandro when he rises—and you 
shall see me cut the ropes.” 

“I will be your friend as long as you 
live.” 

“Yes? As long as I live?” 

From the edge of the wharf, Pietro 
went down to his boat by a short wooden 
ladder. He bent over and whispered 
words that made the blood suddenly leave 
the face of Allessandro, brave as he was. 
Then Pietro raised the knife to cut the 
rope—and buried it deep in the heart of 
Allessandro. 

“See, the fiend waits for me,” cried Pie- 
tro, white as death, as he rose with the 
knife clutched in his hands. “I have 
known it all the time.” 

Fiercely and despairingly he pointed 
at the man-eater, which had stopped swim- 
ming and was seemingly looking at him. 

“The fiend waits for me, and will never 
go away until he has a human soul. Whose 
shall he have but mine? I go—but Al- 
lessandro shall follow.” 

He reeled dizzily, and fell from the 
deck into the water. There was a sudden 
shrieking fearfully, out of sight beneath 
the brine. From the depths of the bay 
came up bubbles and the color of blood 
swirl in the waves. Something black 
darted forward toward Pietro with the 
swiftness of a bolt of thunder. Something 
dusky and terrible drew him down, down, 
was on the water. Then there were ed- 
dies, and then an object dark and mangled 
rose to the surface, the cornse of Pietro, 
upon which the full moon pitifully looked 
down. 

By the side of Allessandro Luisa threw 
herself, sobbing. 

“Dearest, I die,” Allessaridro said fee- 
bly. “Speak to me.” 

Her arms were around his neck. She 
raised his head and pillowed it on her 
bosom. ‘‘Amina,” she called wildly, “go 
for the doctor—hasten.” 

“Tt is too late, Luisa, my darling,” whis- 
pered Allessandro. “I have but a few 
minutes to live. Kiss me. Pray for me 
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by this sign.” He touched the cross at 
her throat. 

Again and again the weeping diva 
kissed his lips and cheeks. She prayed to 
the dear God to spare him—her Allessan- 
dro, and tried to staunch the flow of blood 
that, like a river of red, was bearing him 
away from her forever. 

“Live, Allessandro, for your poor Luisa. 
See, it is I, your own. Don’t go.” 

“T have but one wish, now, Luisa, that 
you can grant,” whispered the dying man. 
“Sing, while yet I may hear it, the song 
we used to sing.” 

Gently Luisa sang the folk-song, the. 
one which, ominously, Allessandro had 
sung that very night as he had rowed to 
see her. 


“Dearest love, I pledge my life to thee, 
Throughout this world and all eternity, 
When the day of earthly life is o’er, 
We shall dwell on Heaven’s golden shore, 
Comes there darkness, we need not repine, 
For love, a golden sun, shall ever shine.” 


With a smile on his lips, listening to 
the voice of Luisa, wrapped in her arms, 
his hands- feebly seeking to clasp hers, 
Allessandro died. 

* * * * 

The audience in the Grand Opera 
House waited hours for the re-appearance 
of “Violetta.” The people grew impa- 
tient and said harsh words because she 
did not come. Her manager alternately 
raged and made excuses for her absence. 
He told the audience that she was ill, but 
would soon be able to sing. They sat un- 
til the clocks of the city were sounding for 
the midnight hour. Then the orchestra 
began to play for the third act of the 
opera, and the applause rose in great bil- 
lows of sound. 

After awhile, “Violetta” entered. There 
was blood on her finery. Her face was 
white and drawn, as of a person who has 
supped full of horrors. The auditors 
wondered if this was some new way in 
which to play “‘Violetta.” 

The orchestra moaned as if in pain, 
with all its violins muted and its horns 
and wood wind attuned to woe. Then the 
mimic “Alfredo” and “Violetta” sang 
their last song of hope together. 

Paler and paler grew the face of Luisa. 
Feebler and more affecting was her voice 


until it became a wail, and more and more 
pitiful was her mien. Her overfull heart 
throbbed heavily, and oppressed her. Amid 
the mimes, the stage fictions, she sang a 
real and soul absorbing grief, while her 
hearers sat as in a trance, then the house 
resounded from-pit to dome with exclama- 
tions and applause; such acting had never 
been seen. Such singing had never been 
heard by the oldest habitues of the opera. 
The climax was reached when “Violetta” 
sang: 


“Ah, great Heaven, ’tis sad that hope 
should fail 

When happiness is near us. 

But sadder ’tis still, after all, 

That I should die thus. 

A vain delusion now it seems to hope to 
baffle fate, 

And all of constancy and truth have come, 
alas, too late.” 


Luisa placed her hands on her heart 
and fell on the stage, fainting. Cries of 
“brava” and tumult filled the air. Blindly 
she heard. Hardly knowing what she did, 
stunned by her woe, frenzied with loss, her 
mind was filled with the thought that she 
must sing for Allessandro the dear lay of 
their childhood, the folk-song with which 
she had soothed his last moments of life. 
She crept to “Violetta’s”. couch, knelt 
there like a little child, placed her palms 
together, and sang, sobbing, while the 
tears ran down her cheeks like rain: 


“Dearest love, I pledge my life to thee.” 


Among those who applauded most loud- 
ly, even as he wept, was the father of Pie- 
tro, who did not know the fate of his only 
son. 

How Luisa left the opera house that 
night, never to return to the stage, and 
that she devoted the remainder of her life 
to charity, aré well known among the 
Italians of San Francisco. Every year, on 
the anniversary of the death of Allessan- 
dro, Luisa goes to the cemetery where he 
sleeps, and attired in the garments of 
“Violetta,” breathes a prayer above him 
and sings his folk-song, and none go near 
her to interrupt her devotions and love 
offering of glorious melody in memory of 
him. 
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commercial mastery. 





The arrival on the Pacific Coast of the battleship fleet from the Atlantic means 
much more than the average layman imagines. It means that San Francisco, from 
being the most neglected of all the important strategic ports of the country, will 
become the most important, both in the naval force which will be concentrated in 
her bay, but in the fact that San Francisco is the natural base of the operations 
which the more or less distant future will see in the Pacific Ocean, recognized. by 
all statesmen as the theatre of the world’s next great struggles for military and 








Sey. 4 L IS TRUE that another 
battleship fleet is in 
course of construction 
in the East to replace 
the one now en route 
to the Pacific. One 
will doubtless always 
be kept in the Atlan- 
tic, but there will likewise always be one, 
and perhaps the greater of the two, in 
the Pacific, where the need for it is para- 
mount. 

Until the present time, the neglect of 
the Pacific Coast of the United States by 
the Navy Department has been remark- 
able. For years, there have been on the 
Pacific Coast but a couple of battleships 





at most; two or three large cruisers, and 
a few small ones, with gunboats for local 
Central American use. There has been no 
fleet prepared to battle with even a third 
rate power. 

This is now all changed, and when Ad- 
miral Evans arrives with his great ar- 
mada, the command of the Pacific Ocean 
will be assured to the United States, save 
against a coalition of powers against us, 
which is far from likely. 

So much for the purely military part of 
it. The commercial phase of the main- 
tenance of a powerful Pacific fleet is of 
direct interest to our industries, large and 
small. Warships, like houses, are in con- 
stant need of more or less extensive re- 
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pairs, proportional to size and to use in 
both cases. Both must have plumbing and 
ventilation kept in order; leaks stopped, 
fireplaces drawing well, wear and tear pro- 
vided for. severe accidental injuries re- 
paired, furniture replaced as it wears out, 
and so on. For a great complex machine 
like the modern man-of-war, especially af- 
ter continual use such as now prevails in 
our Navy, these repairs for a great fleet 
must needs be extensive, even in time of 
peace. 

In time of war they are indefinite. All 
of these conditions are certain to stimu- 
late the shipbuilding industry of this 
coast. The two navy-yards, that at Brem- 
erton, Wash., and that at Mare Island, 
Cal., will have their hands more than full, 
and the private yard must be called upon 
to make up the deficiency. The dry-docks 
must be resorted to, for warships must 
have their bottoms clean if their efficiency 
is to be maintained. Tens of thousands of 
dollars annually must be expended in Pa- 
cific Coast shipyards and machine shops to 
maintain the fleet, and this means more 
money in the hands of mechanics, more 
of whom than ever before must be em- 
ployed. The money thus paid out to civil- 
ian mechanics and their employers means 
more money distributed in all branches of 
trade. It means more money for new resi- 
dences of all kinds, more money in the 
coffers of tradesmen of every grade. It 
means, in a word, a steady. stream of 
money into the long neglected West. 

Then must be considered the money 
which will be spent by the officers and 
men of the fleet. This matter grows more 
interesting upon examination. ; 

Of the sixteen battleships coming to this 
coast, the crews vary from 41 officers and 
815 men in each of such vessels as the 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Minnesota and 
Kansas, down to 35 officers and 612 men 
to such as the Missouri and Maine. The 
average may be safely placed at 38 offi- 
cers and 750 men to each, or a total of 
610 officers and 12,000 men for the six- 
teen battleships alone. Add to these the 
crews of the despatch boats, the torpedo 
vessels, the tenders and the colliers, and 
a total of 750 officers and 14,000 men may 
be assumed. 

Then must be considered the armored 
cruisers division, composed of the Wash- 
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ington, Tennessee, California, South Da- 
kota, Maryland, West Virginia, Colorado 
and Pennsylvania, each with a crew equal 
to that of a battleship, and 230 officers and 
4,500 men are added. Add, say, 70 officers 
and 1,000 men for the small gunboats, re- 
pair ships, hospital ship, and the. like, and 
a grand total of 1,050 officers and 19,500 
men will, in round numbers, be the per- 
sonnel of the fleet. 

These figures are conservative. They are 
probably too low. 

Without going into too much detail and 
analysis, the average annual income of an 
officer, from midshipman at $950, to Rear- 
Admiral at $7,500, remembering the few 
admirals and the large number of those in 
the lower grades, may be placed at $2,000 ; 
total for the 1,050 officers, $2,100,000 per 
annum. 

The average pay of an enlisted man, 
from $204 per annum for an apprentice 
seaman, to $900 for a veteran chief petty 
officer, may be placed at $400, or a total 
of $7,800,000 for the 19,500 men. Add- 
ing this to the $2,100,000 for the officers, 
which is conservative, the total pay roll of 
the Pacific fleet may be estimated at 
$9,900,000, or in round numbers, $10,- 
000,000. 

Even if only half of this be spent in 
ports of the Pacific Coast, the other half 
being saved, invested or sent East, it will 
be seen that the coming of the fleet will 
add $5,000,000 annually to the business of 
local merchants from the pockets of officers 
and men alone. 

Navy officers pay for their own food, out 
of their private salaries, but the men are 
fed by the Government, which allows 30 
cents a day for each man for the Navy 
ration. This, for 19,500 men, means 
$5,850 a day for food, or over $2,100,000 
per annum. 

Supplies of countless variety must be 
provided the ships, and while many of 
these will probably be sent from the East, 
a great volume will be obtained from 
Western manufacturers, ship chandlers 
and other merchants. 

Every branch of Western trade will be 
stimulated by the arrival of the fleet. 
From the wholesale providers to the small 
tradesman, all will be benefited. (Grocers 
and tailors, hardware men and lumber 
men, theatres, hotels and restaurants, all 
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will receive their share of the millions 
that will come to the Pacific Coast from 
the Atlantic Coast, which has hitherto had 
a monopoly of the Navy’s trade. 

The social side of the new order of 
things naval must not be overlooked. The 
influx of over a thousand officers and 19,- 
500 men will add zest to entertainments 
of every character, to add to the gayety 
of the Western cities and towns. Naval 
men are good entertainers themselves, with 
their wide experience in many parts of 
the world, and they are always in a hurry 
to return as lavishly as their means will 
permit all hospitalities extended to them. 

An imposing sight will be presented 
when Admiral Evans’s fleet steams in 
through the Golden Gate, San Francisco 
being scheduled at this time as the first 
port of call in California. In preparation 
for the arrival, every piece of brass work 
will be polished; the decks will be scrupu- 
lously cleaned; the steel sides, crowned by 
long, polished guns, will shine with the 
snow white paint that is the peace color 
of the Navy. Officers will wear their new- 
est uniforms, men their “clean blue” or 
white. The fleet has for months been rig- 
orously drilled and its discipline is re- 
ported to be unstirpassed. 

Probably the armored cruiser division 
will already be in port when the battle- 
ships arrive. In that case, there will be 
a fluttering of signal flags as Alcatraz is 
passed; gun salutes to the Admiral’s flag 
will be thundered forth; anchors will be 
dropped after the preliminary evolutions 
in obedience to the signals from the flag- 
ship. As the armored cruisers are passed, 
their crews will be formed at “attention” 
on their decks, the marine guards will be 
paraded at “present arms,” the banas will 
play, bugles will sound, and the great fleet 
will be formed, probably in two long lines, 
between the ferries and the Potrero. 

Spick and span man-of-war boats will 
put out from the various vessels as soon 
as all are anchored, bearing officers in 
cocked hats and epaulettes, and all the 
accompaniments of full dress uniform, to 
pay the initial official calls of ceremony. 
Admiral Evans, being the senior, will be 
the first to be visited from the warships al- 
ready in port. Then will follow visits in- 
terchanged between the commanding, 
wardrobe and junior officers of the vari- 
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ous ships. 
turned, and then the preliminary calls 
are over. 

Meanwhile, from shore will go the offi- 
cial representatives of the reception com- 
mittee of citizens, of the army, of the 
naval stations at Goat Island and Mare 


These will all be promptly re- 


Island. These will be received with cere- 
mony, and then other officers will go 
ashore to arrange for visits to the Gov- 
ernor, the Mayor and the representatives 
of foreign governments. For days there 
will be the firing of salutes to the officials 
of sufficient dignity to require them. Every 
morning, at “morning colors,” the bands 
of the fleet will play, first, “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” followed by the na- 
tional airs of ‘whatever foreign men-of- 
war may be in port at the time. After 
that, for half an hour, the bands will play 
popular airs, until the breakfasts are over 
and the day’s work begins. At sunset, or 
“evening colors,” when the colors are 
hauled down for the day, the same thing 
is repeated, with “Hail Columbia” sub- 
stituted for “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
the band then playing during the officers’ 
dinner hour, which is the men’s supper 
hour. ‘There is no more work until the 
next morning, except for the officers and 
men on watch during the night. 

At five minutes to 9 p. m., there is a 
preliminary call, then at 9 sharp a gun is 
fired from the flagship, a chorus of bugles 
is sounded from the entire fleet; “taps” 
follows, and after the piping of numerous 
boatswains’ mates, the ships are quiet for 
the night, except when, for some special 
occasion, a prolongation of the evening is 
permitted by the admiral or commanding 
officers. 

The day begins with reveille, more pip- 
ing, and the washing of the decks and 
general cleaning up. “Morning colors” 
is made at 8 a.m. But all is done follow- 
ing the lead of the flagship, the battleship 
Connecticut. 

Every forenoon, a series of signals is 
made to the flagship by the various vessels. 
These are for reporting the amount of 
coal on board, the number of sick, the 
number of absentees from “quarters,” 
which is the regular morning muster, and 
for other routine matters. Besides, mis- 
cellaneous signals of great variety are 
made, either by the bright-hued flags from 
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the signal yard-arms, by the familiar 
“wig-wag” system with single small flags, 
or by semaphore. Every boat away from 
the ship has its own recall flag, upon the 
appearance of which the boat must return 
to the ship at once. At night, electric 
lights are used, strung along signal wires 
and operated from a key-board on deck. 
Wireless telegraphy, however, is now tak- 
ing the place of most of these signaling 
systems, each ship having her own call- 
number. 

It must not be understood that all the 
signals are exchanged between the indi- 
viduals of the great fleet and a single flag- 
ship, that of Admiral Evans, the com- 
mander-in-chief. The battleship fleet is 
divided into four squadrons of four ships 
each, under a junior Rear-Admiral, and 
armored cruiser division is  similariy 
divided into two squadrons. The individ- 
ual ships of each squadron make their re- 
port to their own admiral, who transmits 
to the Connecticut all that are necessary 
for Admira] Evans’s information. 

The combined main and auxiliary bat- 
teries of the battleship fleet and the ar- 
mored cruiser division carry collectively 
44 13-inch, 20 12-inch, 8 10-inch, 104 
8-inch; 60 7-inch; 250 6-inch, and 28 
5-inch rifled guns. Remembering that a 
13-inch shell weighs 1,100 pounds, a 12- 
inch shell 850 pounds, a 10-inch shell 500 
pounds, an 8-inch shell 250 pounds, a 6- 
inch shell 100 pounds, and a 5-inch shell 
55 pounds, it requires but a simple cal- 
culation to show that the total weight of 
a shell from each one of these guns would 
be 120,500 pounds. In other words, a 
single discharge from all the guns of the 
main and auxiliary batteries of the vessels 
composing Admiral Evans’s armored fleet 
would hurl 60 tons of steel projectiles. 

In this computation, the hundreds of 
guns in the secondary batteries have not 
been considered, nor have the guns of the 
unarmored vessels, torpedo craft, gun- 
boats and lesser craft béen taken into ac- 
count, although among the unarmored 
vessels such big cruisers as the Milwau- 
kee, Charleston, Chicago and others are 
included. 

With the. exception of the protected 
cruisers New Orleans and Albany, which 
were purchased in England at the outbreak 
of the Spanish War, and are two of the 





lesser vessels of the Pacific fleet, every 
vessel in the latter is of American design 
and American build, together with every 
weapon carried and every bit of ammuni- 
tion. What is more, all of the officers and 
80 per cent of the men are native-born 
Americans. About 12 per cent are natu- 
ralized American citizens, and of the re- 
maining 8 per cent, who are aliens, most 
are mess attendants or members of the 
ships’ bands. For many years following 
the Civil War, when the Navy was at low 
ebb, while the officers were native-born 
Americans, a majority of the men were 
aliens, and the percentage of native horn 
Americans among the enlisted men was 
rarely over 25 per cent. It has been since 
the inauguration of the apprentice system 
that the American-born element among 
the crews has grown steadily, and since 
the Spanish war the native-born element 
has rapidly increased. It is expected by 
experienced officers that by the end of 
next year, over 90 per cent of the enlisted 
force of the Navy will be American born. 

Nor do they all come from the seaboard 
cities. They come from inland cities, 
towns and villages, and in large numbers, 
from the farms of the South and Middle 
West. The work done by the Navy during 
the Spanish war and in the Philippines, 
together with the increased opportunities 
now offered for advancement to enlisted 
men, have served to popularize the Navy 
throughout the country, and in many 
places where little was formerly known 
about it save from story books and his- 
tories of the wars of a century ago. 

With the coming of the fleet will come 
the establishment of more and larger naval 
stations on the Pacific Coast, where Brem- 
erton, Wash., and Mare Island, Cal., are 
the only sites of large stations at present. 
Both of these must needs be enlarged and 
better equipped ; new stations must be es- 
tablished at Portland, Ore., San Diego 
and elsewhere, and other minor bases must 
be established, all of which will bring 
capital to the coast and give employment 
to thousands of men, not to mention the 
market they will give to Western pro- 
ducers. 

The advantages of San Francisco as a 
rendezvous for warships has been recog- 
nized the world over for half a century. 
With a magnificent bay of great extent, 















































well sheltered, possessing excellent. holding 
ground for an anchorage, with transcon- 
tinental roads entering the city, and with 
powerful fortifications at its approaches, 
its advantages cannot be overestimated. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
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San Francisco, facing, not a harbor or a 
lake, but a ‘Mediterranean’ in miniature; 
the bay of San Francisco, according to a 
French authority, will easily contain all 
the fleets of the world.” 

The coming of the fleet to the Pacific 
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note that the Llustrated London News of 
October 19, 1850, a copy of which I have 
at hand, said of San Francisco bay at that 
early period: 

“The depth of water is sufficient to 
float a large navy. At its extremity is 





Coast means much to that coast, because 
of the increased prosperity it will bring, 
and means much to the entire country, for 
it places the Navy’s right arm where it is 
likely to be needed most in any war which 
seems probable in the future.” 











IN A FAR 


BY JACK 


am) HEN A MAN journeys 
/ into a far country, he 
must be prepared to 
forget many of the 
things he has learned, 
and to acquire such 
customs as are inher- 
ent with existence in 
the new land; he must abandon the old 
ideals and the old gods, and oftentimes 
he must reverse the very codes by which 
his conduct has hitherto been shaped. To 
those who have the protean faculty of 
adaptability, the novelty of such change 
may even be a source of pleasure; but to 
those who happened to be hardened to the 
ruts in which they were created, the pres- 
sure of the altered environment is unbear- 
able, and they chafe in body and in spirit 
under the new restrictions which they do 
not understand. This chafing is bound to 
act and react, producing divers evils and 
leading to various misfortunes. It were 
better for the man who cannot fit himself 
to the new groove, to return to his own 
country ; if he delay too long, he will sure- 
ly die. 

The man who turns his back upon the 
comforts of an elder civilization, to face 
the savage youth, the primordial simplic- 
ity of the North, may estimate success at 
an inverse ratio to the quantity and qual- 
ity of his hopelessly fixed habits. He will 
soon discover, if he be a fit candidate, that 
the material habits are the less important. 
The exchange of such things as a dainty 
menu for rough fare, of the stiff leather 
shoe for the soft, shapeless moccasin, of 
the feather bed for a couch in the snow, is 
after all a very easy matter. But his 
pinch will come in learning properly to 
shape his mind’s attitude toward all 
things, and especially toward his fellow- 
man. For the courtesies of ordinary life, 
he must substitute unselfishness, forbear- 
ance and tolerance. Thus, and thus only, 
can he gain that pearl of great price—true 
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comradeship. He must not say “Thank 
you;” he must mean it without opening 
his mouth, and prove it by responding in 
kind. In short. he must substitute the 
deed for the word, the spirit for the letter. 

When the world rang with the tales of 
Arctic gold and the lure of the North 
gripped the heartstrings of men, Carter 
Weatherbee threw up his snug clerkship, 
turned the half of his savings over to his 
wife, and with the remainder bought an 
outfit. There was no romance in his na- 
ture—the bondage of commerce had 
crushed all that; he was simply tired of 
the ceaseless grind, and wished to risk 
great hazards in view of corresponding re- 
turns. Like many another fool, disdain- 
ing the old trails used by the Northland 
pioneers for a score of years, he hurried 
to Edmonton in the spring of the year— 
and there, unluckily for his soul’s welfare, 
he allied himself with a party of men. 

There was nothing unusual about this 
party, except its plans. Even its goal, like 
that of all other parties, was the Klon- 
dike. But the route it had mapped out 
to attain that goal, took away the breath 
of the hardiest native, born and bred to 
the vicissitudes of the Northwest. Even 
Jacques Baptiste, born of a Chippewa wo- 
man and a renegade voyageur (having 
raised his first whimpers in a deerskin 
lodge north of the sixty-fifth parallel, and 
had the same hushed by blissful sucks of 
raw tallow), was surprised. Though he 
sold his services to them and agreed to 
travel even to the never-opening ice, he 
shook his head ominously whenever his 
advice was asked. 

Percy Cuthfert’s evil star must have 
been in the ascendant, for he too joined 
this company of argonauts. He was an 
ordinary man, with a bank account as deep 
as his culture, which is saying a good deal. 





He had no reason to embark on such a. 


venture—no reason in the world, save that 
he suffered from an abnormal develop- 
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ment of sentimentality. He mistook this 
for the true spirit of romance and adven- 
ture. Many another man has done the 
like, and made as fatal a mistake. 

The first break-up of spring found the 
party following the ice-run of Elk River. 
It was an imposing fleet, for the outfit 
was large and they were. accompanied by 
a disreputable contingent of half-breed 
voyageurs with their women. and child- 
ren. Day in and day out they labored 
with the batteaus and canoes, fought mos- 
quitos and other kindred pests, or sweated 
and swore at the portages. Severe toil like 
this lays a man naked to the very roots of 
his soul, and ere Lake Athabasca was lost 
in the south, each member of the party 
had hoisted his true colors. 

The two shirks and chronic grumblers 
were Carter Weatherbee and Percy Cuth- 
fert. The whole party complained less of 
its aches and pains than did either of 
them. Not once did they volunteer for 
the thousand and one petty duties of the 
camp. A bucket of water to be brought, 
an extra armful of wood to be chopped, the 
dishes to be washed and wiped, a search 
to be made through the outfit for some 
suddenly indispensable article—and these 
two effete scions of civilization discovered 
sprains or blisters requiring instant atten- 
tion. ‘They were the first to turn in at 
night, with a score of tasks yet undone; 
the last to turn out in the morning, when 
the start should be in readiness before the 
breakfast was begun. They were the first 
to fall to at meal-time, the last to have 
a hand in the cooking; the first to dive for 
a slim delicacy, the last to discover they 
had added to their own another man’s 
share. If they toiled at the oars, they 
slyly cut the water at each stroke and al- 
lowed the boat’s momentum to float up 
the blade. They thought nobody noticed, 
but their comrades swore under their 
breaths and grew to hate them, while Jac- 
ques Baptiste sneered openly and damned 
them from morning till night. But he 
was no gentleman. 

At the Great Slave, Hudson Bay dogs 
were purchased, and the fleet sank to the 
guards with its added burden of dried 
fish and pemmican. Then canoe and bat- 


teau answered to the swift current of the 
Mackenzie, and they plunged into 
Great Barren Ground. 


the 
Every likely look- 
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ing “feeder” was prospected, but the elu- 
sive “pay dirt” danced ever to the North. 
At the Great Bear; overcome by the com- 
mon dread of the Unknown Lands, their 
voyageurs began to desert, and Fort of 
(;ood Hope saw the last and bravest bend- 
ing to the tow lines as they bucked the 
current down which they had so treacher- 
ously glided. Jacques Baptiste alone re- 
mained. Had he not sworn to travel even 
to the never-opening ice? 

The lying charts, compiled in main 
from hearsay, were now constantly con- 
sulted. And they felt the need of hurry, 
for the sun had already passed its north- 
ern solstice and was leading the winter 
south again. Skirting the shores of the 
bay, where the Mackenzie disembogues in- 
to the Arctic Ocean, they entered the 
mouth of the Little Peel River. Then be- 
gan the arduous up-stream toil, and the 
two Incapables fared worsé than ever. Tow 
line and pole, paddle and tump line, rap- 
ids and portages—such tortures served to 
give the one a deep disgust for great haz- 
ards, and printed for the other a fiery text 
on the true romance of adventure. One 
day they waxed mutinous, and being vilely 
cursed by Jacques Baptiste, turned, as 
worms sometimes will. But the half- 
breed thrashed the twain, and sent them, 
bruised and bleeding, about their work. It 
was the first time either had been man- 
handled. 

Abandoning their river-craft at the 
head waters of the Little Peel, they con- 
sumed the rest of the summer in the great 
portage over the.Mackenzie watershed to 
the West Rat. ‘This little stream fed the 
Porcupine, which in turn joined the Yu- 
kon where that mighty highway of the 
North countermarches on the Arctic cir- 
cle. But they had lost in the race with 
winter, and one day they tied their rafts 
to the thick eddy ice and hurried their 
goods ashore. That night the river jammed 
following 
morning it had fallen asleep for good. 

* * * * 


“We can’t be more’n four hundred 
miles from the Yukon,” concluded Sloper, 
multiplying his thumb nails by the scale 
of the map. The council, in which the 
two Incapables had whined to excellent 
disadvantage, was drawing to a close. 

“Hudson Bay Post, long time ago. No 
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use um now.” Jacques Baptiste’s father 
had made the trip for the Fur Company 
in the old days, incidentally marking the 
trail with a couple of frozen toes. 

“Sufferin’ cracky!” cried another of the 
party. “No whites?” 

“‘Nary white,” Sloper sententiously af- 
firmed, “but it’s only five hundred more 
up the Yukon to Dawson. Call it a rough 
thousand from here.” 

Wetherbee and Cuthfert groaned in 
chorus. 

“How long ’!l that take, Baptiste?” 

The half-breed figured for a moment. 

“Workum like hell, no man play out, 
ten—twenty—forty—fifty days. Um 
babies come” (designating the Incapables) 
“no can tell. Mebbe when hell freeze over 
—mebbe not then.” 

The manufacture of snow shoes and 
moccasins ceased. Somebody called the 
name of an absent member, who came out 
of an ancient cabin at the edge of the 
camp-fire and joined them. The cabin 
was one of the many mysteries which lurk 
in the vast recesses of the North. Built 
when and by whom no man could tell. 
Two graves in the open, piled high with 
stones, perhaps contained the secret of 
those early wanderers. But whose hand 
had piled the stones ? 

The moment had come. Jacques Bap- 
tiste paused in the fitting of a harness and 
pinned the struggling dog in the snow. 
The cook made mute protest for delay, 
threw a handful of bacon into a noisy pot 
of beans, then came to attention. Sloper 
rose to his feet. His body was a ludicrous 
contrast to the healthy physiques of the 
Incapables. Yellow and weak, fleeing 
from a South American fever-hole, he had 
not broken his flight across the zones, and 
was still able to toil with men. His weight 
was probably ninety pounds, with the 
heavy hunting knife thrown in, and his 
grizzled hair told of a prime which had 
ceased to be. The fresh, young muscles 
of either Weatherbee or Cuthfert were 
equal to ten times the endeavor of his; 
yet he could walk them into the earth in 
a day’s journey, And all this day he had 
whipped his stronger comrades into ven- 
turing a thousand miies of the stiffest 
hardship man can conceive. He was the 
incarnation of the unrest of his race, and 
the old Teutonic stubbornness, . dashed 
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with the quick grasp and action of the 
Yankee, held the flesh in the bondage of 
the spirit. 

“All those in favor of going on with the 
dogs as soon as the ice sets, say aye.” 

“Aye!” rang out eight voices—voices 
destined to string a trail of oaths along 
many a hundred miles of pain. 

“Contrary minded ?” 

“No!” For the first time the Incap- 
ables were united without some compro- 
mise of personal interests. 

“And what are you going to do about 
it?” Weatherbee added, belligerently. 

“Majority rule! Majority rule” clam- 
ored the rest of the party. 

“T know the expedition is liable to fall 
through if you don’t come,” Sloper replied 
sweetly, “but I guess, if we try real hard, 
we can manage to do without you. What 
do you say, boys?” 

The sentiment was cheered to the echo. 

“But I say, you know,” Cuthfert ven- 
tured apprehensively, “what’s a chap like 
me to do?” ; 

“Ain’t you coming with us?” 

“Wo—o,” 

“Then do as you d n please. We 
won’t have anything to say.” 

“Kind o’ calkilate yuh might settle it 
with that canoodlin’ partner of yourn,” 
suggested a heavy-going Westerner from 
the Dakotas, at the same time pointing 
out Weatherbee. “He’ll be shore to ask 
yuh what yur a-goin’ to do when it comes 
to cookin’ an’ gatherin’ the wood.” 

“Then we'll consider it all arranged,” 
concluded Sloper. “We'll pull out to- 
morrow, if we camp within five miles— 
just to get everything in running orde: 
and remember if we’ve forgotten any- 
thing.” 

* 





* * * 


The sleds groaned by on their steel-shod 
runners, and the dogs strained low in the 
harnesses in which they were born to die. 
Jacques Baptiste paused by the side of 
Sloper to get a last glimpse of the cabin. 
The smoke curled up pathetically from 
the Yukon stove-pipe. The two Incap- 
ables were watching them from the door- 
way. 

Sloper laid his hand on the other's 
shoulder. “Jacques Baptiste, did you ever 
hear of the Kilkenny cats?” 

The half-breed shook his head. 
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“Well, my friend and good comrade, 
the Kilkenny cats fought till neither hide, 
nor hair, nor yowl, was left. You under- 
stand ?—till nothing was left. Very good. 
Now, these two men, don’t like work. 
They won’t work. We know that. They 
will be all alone in that cabin all winter— 
a mighty long, dark winter. Kilkenny 
cats—well ?” 

The Frenchman in Baptiste shrugged 
his shoulders, but the Indian in him -was 
silent. Nevertheless, it was an eloquent 
shrug, pregnant with prophecy. 

* * * 


Things prospered in the little cabin at 
first. . The rough badinage of their com- 
rades had made Weatherbee and Cuthfert 
conscious of the mutual responsibility 
which had devolved upon them; besiéles, 
there was not much work after all for 
two healthy men. And the removal of the 
cruel whip-hand, or in other words, the 
bulldozing half-breed, had brought with it 
a joyous reaction. At first, each strove 
to outdo the other, and they performed 
petty tasks with an unction which would 
have opened the eyes of their comrades 
who were now wearing out bodies and 
souls on the Long Trail. 

All care .was banished. The forest, 
which shouldered in upon them from three 
sides, was an inexhaustible woodyard. A 
few yards from their door slept the Porcu- 
pine, and a hole through its winter robe 
formed.a bubbling spring of water, crys- 
tal-clear and painfully cold. But they 
soon grew to find fault with even that. The 
hole would persist in freezing up, and 
thus gave them many a miserable hour of 
ice chopping. The unknown builders of 
the cabin had extended the side logs so as 
to support a cache at the rear. In this 
was stored the bulk of the party’s provis- 
ions. Food there was without stint, for 
three times the men who were fated to live 
upon it. But the most of it was of the 
kind which built up brawn and sinew, but 
did not tickle the palate. True, there was 
sugar in plenty for two ordinary men; but 
these two were little else than children. 
They early discovered the virtues of hot 
water judiciously saturated with sugar, 
and they prodigiously swam their flapjacks 
and soaked their crusts in the rich white 
syrup.. Then coffee and tea, and espec- 
ially the dried fruits, made disastrous in- 
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roads upon it. The first word they had 
was over the sugar question. And it is a 
really serious thing when two men, wholly 
dependent upon each other for company, 
begin to quarrel. 

Weatherbee loved to discourse blatantly 
on politics, while Cuthfert, who had been 
prone to clip his coupons and let the com- 
monwealth jog on as best it might, either 
ignored the subject or delivered himself of 
startling epigrams. But the clerk was too 
obtuse to appreciate the clever shaping of 
thought, and this waste of ammunition ir- 
ritated Cuthfert. He had been used to 
blinding people -by his brilliancy, and it 
worked him quite a hardship, this loss of 
an audience. He felt personally aggrieved 
and unconsciously held his mutton-head 
companion responsible for it. 

Save existence, they had nothing in 
common—came in touch on no single 
point. Weatherbee was a clerk who had 
known naught but clerking all his life; 
Cuthfert was a master of arts, a dabbler 
in oils, and had written not a little. The 
one was a lower-class man who considered 
himself a gentleman, and the other was a 
gentleman who knew himself to be such. 
From this it may be remarked that a man 
can be a gentleman without possessing the 
first instinct of true comradeship. . The 
clerk was as sensuous as the other was 
aesthetic, and his love adventures, told at 
great length and chiefly coined from his 
imagination, affected the supersensitive 
master of arts in the same way as so many 
whiffs of sewer gas. He deemed the clerk 
a filthy, uncultured brute, whose place was 
in the muck with the swine, and told him 
so, and he was reciprocally informed that 
he was a milk-and-water sissy and a cad. 
Weatherbee could not have defined “cad” 
for his life, but it satisfied its purpose, 
which, after ail, seemed the main point in 
life. 

Weatherbee flatted every third note and 
sang such songs as “The Boston Burglar” 
and “The Handsome Cabin Boy,” for 
hours at a time, while Cuthfert wept with 
rage, till he could stand it no longer and 
fled into the outer cold. But there was 
no escape. The intense frost could not be 
endured for long at a time, and the little 
cabin crowded them—beds, stove, table, 
and all—into a space of ten by twelve. 
The very presence of either became a per- 
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sonal affront to the other, and they lapsed 
into sullen silences which increased in 
length and strength as the days went by. 
Occasionally, the flash of an eye or the 
curi of a lip got the better of them, though 
they strove to wholly ignore each other 
during these mute periods. And a great 
wonder sprang up in the breast of each, as 
to how God had ever come to create the 
other. 

With little to do, time became an intol- 
erable burden to them. This naturally 
made them still lazier. They sank into a 
physical lethargy which there was no 
escaping, and which made them rebel at 
the performance of the smallest chore. 
One morning when it was his turn to cook 
the common breakfast, Weatherbee rolled 
out of his blankets, and to the snoring of 
his companion, lighted first the slush- 
lamp and then the fire. The kettles were 
frozen hard, and there was no water in the 
cabin with which to wash. But he did not 
mind that. Waiting for it to thaw, he 
sliced the bacon and plunged into the hate- 
ful task of bread-making. Cuthfert had 
been slyly watching through his half- 
closed lids. Consequently there was a 
scene, in which they fervently blessed each 
other, and agreed, henceforth, that each 
do his own cooking. A week later, Cuth- 
fert neglected his morning ablutions, but 
none the less complacently ate the meal 
which he had cooked. Weatherbee grinned. 
After that, the foolish custom of washing 
passed out of their lives. 

As the sugar-pile and other little lux- 
uries dwindled, they began to be afraid 
they were not getting their proper shares, 
and in order that they might not be 
robbed, they fell to gorging themselves. 
The luxuries suffered in this gluttonous 
contest, as did also the men. In the ab- 
sence of fresh vegetables and _ exercise, 
their blood became impoverished, and a 
loathsome purplish rash crept over their 
bodies. Yet they refused to heed the 
warning. Next, their muscles and joints 
began to swell, their flesh turned black and 
their mouths, gums and lips took on the 
color of rich cream. Instead of being 
drawn together by their misery, each 
gloated over the other’s symptoms as the 
scurvy took its course. 

They lost all regard for personal ap- 
pearance, and for that matter, common de- 


cency. The cabin became a. pig-pen, and 
never once were the beds made or fresh 
pine boughs laid underneath. Yet they 
could not keep to their blankets, as they 
would have wished, for the frost was in- 
exorable and the fire-box consumed much 
fuel. The hair of their heads and faces 
grew long and shaggy, while their gar- 
ments would have disgusted a rag-picker. 
But they did not care. They were sick, 
and there was no one to see; besides it 
was very painful to move about. 

To all this was added a new trouble— 
the Fear of the North. This Fear was 
the joint child of the Great Cold and the 
Great Silence, and was born in the -dark- 
ness of December, when the sun dipped 
below the southern horizon for good. It 
affected them according to their natures. 
Weatherbee fell prey to the grosser super- 
stitions, and did his best to resurrect the 
spirits which slept in the forgotten graves. 
It was a fascinating thing, and in his 
dreams they came to him from out of the 
cold, and snuggled into his blankets and 
told him of their toils and troubles ere 
they died. -He shrank away from the 
clammy contact as they drew closer and 
twined their frozen limbs about him, and 
when they whispered in his ears of things 
to come, the cabin rang with his fright- 
ened shrieks. Cuthfert did not under- 


stand—for they no longer spoke—and 


when thus awakened he invariably grabbed 
for his revolver. Then he would sit up in 
bed, shivering nervously, with the weapon 
trained on the unconscious dreamer. 
Cuthfert deemed the man going mad, and 
so came to fear for his life. 

His own malady assumed a less concrete 
form. The mysterious artisan who had 
laid the cabin, log by log, had pegged a 
wind-vane to the ridge- pole. Cuthfert no- 
ticed it always pointed south, and one day, 
irritated by its steadfastness of purpose, 
he turned it toward the east. He watched 
eagerly, but never a breath came by to dis- 
turb it. Then he turned the vane to the 
north, swearing never again to touch it till 
the wind did blow. But the air fright- 
ened him with its unearthly calm, and he 
often rose in the middle of the night to 
see if the vane had veered—ten degrees 
would have satisfied him. But no, it 
poised above him as unchangeable as fate. 
His imagination ran riot, till it became to 
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him a fetich, invested with all the attri- 
butes of a sphynx. Sometimes he followed 
the path it pointed across the dismal do- 
minions, and allowed his soul to become 
saturated with the Fear. He dwelt upon 
the unseen and the unknown till the bur- 
den of eternity appeared to be crushing 
him. Everything in the Northland had 
that crushing effect—the absence of life 
and motion; the darkness; the infinite 
peace of the brooding land; the ghastly 
silence, which made the echo ‘of each heart 
beat a sacrilege; the solemn. forest which 
seemed to guard an awful, inexpressible 
something, which neither word nor 
thought could compass. 

The world he had so recently left, with 
its busy nations and great enterprises, 
seemed very far away. Recollections oc- 
casionally obtruded—recollections of 
marts and galleries and crowded thorough- 
fares, of evening dress and social func- 
tions, of good men and dear women he 
had known—but they were dim memo- 
ries of a life he had lived long centuries 
agone, on some other planet. This phan- 
tasm was the Reality. Standing beneath 
the wind-vane, his eyes fixed on the polar 
skies, he could not bring himself to realize 
that the Southland really existed, that at 
that very moment it was a-roar with life 
and action. There was no Southland, no 
men being born of women, no giving and 
taking in marriage. Beyond his bleak 
sky-line there stretched vast solitudes, and 
beyond these still vaster solitudes. There 
were no lands of sunshine, heavy with the 
perfume of flowers. Such things were 
only old dreams of paradise. The sun- 
lands of the West and the spicelands of 
the East, the smiling Arcadias and bliss- 
ful islands of the blest—ha! ha! His 
laughter split the void and shocked him 
with its unwonted sound. There was no 
sun. This was the Universe, dead and 
cold and dark, and he its only citizen. 
Weatherbee? At such moments Weather- 
bee did not count. He was a Caliban, a 
monstrous phantom, fettered to him for 
untold ages, the penalty of some forgot- 
ten crime. 

He lived with Death among the dead, 
emasculated by the sense of his own in- 
significance, crushed by the passive 
mastery of the slumbering ages. The mag- 
nitude of all things appalled him. Every- 
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thing partook of the superlative save him- 
self—the perfect cessation of wind and 
motion, the immensity of the snow-cov- 
ered wilderness, the height of the sky 
and the depth of the silence. That wind- 


‘vane—if it would only move. If a thun- 


derbolt would fall, or the forest flare up in 
flame. The rolling up of the heavens as 
a scroll, the crash of Doom—anything, 
anything. But no, nothing moved; the 
silence crowded in, and the Fear of the 
North laid icy fingers on his heart. 

Once, like another Crusoe, by the edge 
of the river he came upon a track—the 
faint tracery of a snow-shoe rabbit on the 
delicate snow-crust. It was a revelation. 
There was life in the Northland. He 
would follow it, look upon it, gloat over 
it. He forgot his swollen muscles, plun- 
ging through the deep snow in an ecstasy 
of anticipation. ‘lhe forest swallowed him 

up, and the brief mid-day twilight van- 
ished; but he pursued his quest till ex- 
hausted nature asserted itself and laid him 
helpless in the snow. ‘There he groaned 
and cursed his folly, and knew the track 
to be the fancy of his brain; and late that 
night he dragged himself into the cabin 
on hands and knees, his cheeks frozen and 
a strange numbness about his feet. 
Weatherbee grinned malevolently, but 
made no offer to help him. He thrust 
needles into his toes and thawed them out 
by the stove. A week later mortification 
set in. 

But the clerk had his own troubles. The 
dead men came out of their graves more 
frequently now, and rarely left him, wak- 
ing or sleeping. He grew to wait and 
dread their coming, never passing the twin 
cairns without a shudder. One night they 
came to him in his sleep and led him forth 
to an appointed task. Frightened into 
inarticulate horror, he awoke between the 
heaps of stones and fled wildly to the 
cabin. But he had lain there for some 
time, for his feet and cheeks were also 
frozen. 

Sometimes he became frantic at their 
insistent presence, and danced about the 
cabin, cutting the empty air with an ax 
and smashing everything within reach. 
During these ‘ghostly encounters, Cuthfert 
huddled into his blankets and followed the 
madman about with a cocked revolver, 
ready to shoot him if he came too near. 
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But, recovering from one of these spells, 
the clerk noticed the weapon trained upon 
him with deadly intent. His suspicions 
were aroused, and thenceforth. he too lived 
in fear of his life. They watched each 
other closely after that, and faced about 
in startled fright whenever either passed 
behind the other’s back. This apprelten- 
siveness became a mania which controlled 
them even in their sleep. Through mu- 
tual fear. they tacitly let the slush lamp 
burn all night, and saw to a plentiful sup- 
ply of bacon grease before retiring. The 
slightest movement on the part of one was 
sufficient to arouse the other, and many a 
still watch their gazes countered as they 
shook beneath their blankets with fingers 
on the trigger guards. 

What with the Fear of the North, the 
mental strain, and the ravages of the dis- 
ease, they lost all semblance of humanity, 
taking on the appearance of wild beasts, 
hunted and desperate. Their cheeks and 
noses, as an aftermath of the freezing, had 
turned black. Their frozen toes had be- 
gun to drop away at the first and second 
joints. Every movement brought pain, 
but the fire box was insatiable, wringing a 
ransom of torture from their miserable 
bodies. Day in, day out, it demanded its 
food—a veritable pound of flesh—and 
they dragged themselves into the forest to 
chop wood on their knees. Once, crawling 
thus in search of dry sticks, unknown to 
each other they entered a thicket from op- 
posite sides. Suddenly, without warning, 
two peering death’s heads confronted each 
other. Suffering had so _ transformed 
them tinat recognition was impossible. 
They sprang to their feet, shrieking with 
terror, and dashed away on their mangled 
stumps; and falling at the cabin door, 
they clawed and scratched like demons till 


they discovered their mistake. 
* * * * 


Occasionally they lapsed normal, and 
during one of these sane intervals, the 
chief bone of contention, the sugar, had 
been divided equally between them. They 
guarded their separate sacks, stored up in 
the cache, with jealous eyes; for there were 
but a few cupfuls left, and they were to- 


tally devoid of faith in each other. But 
one day Cuthfert made a mistake. Hardly 
able to move, sick with pain, with his head 
swimming, and eyes blinded, he crept into 
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the cache, sugar canister in hand, and mis- 
took Weatherbee’s sack for his own. 

January had been. born but a few days 
when this occurred. The sun had some 
time since passed its lowest southern decli- 
nation, and at meridian now threw flaunt- 
ing streaks of yellow light upon the north- 
ern sky. On the day following his mis- 
take with the sugar-bag, Cuthfert found 
himself feeling better, both in body- and 
in spirit. As noon-time drew near and 
the day brightened, he dragged himself 
outside to feast on the evanescent glow, 
which was to him an earnest of the sun’s 
future intentions. Weatherbee was also 
feeling somewhat better, and crawled out 
beside him. They propped themselves in 
the snow beneath the moveless wind-vane 
and waited. 

The stillness of death was about them. 
In other climes, when nature falls into 
such moods, there is a subdued air of ex- 
pectancy, a waiting for some small voice 
to take up the broken strain. Not so in 
the North. The two men had lived seem- 
ing eons in this ghostly peace. They could 
remember no song of the past; they could 
conjure no song of the future. This un- 
earthly calm had always been—the tran- 
quil silence of eternity. 

Their eyes were fixed upon the north. 
Unseen, behind their backs, behind the 
towering mountains to the south, the sun 
swept toward the zenith of another sky 
than theirs. Sole spectators of the mighty 
canvas, they watched the false dawn 
slowly grow. A faint flame began to glow 
and smolder. It deepened in intensity, 
ringing the changes of reddish-yellow, 
purple and saffron. So bright did it be- 
come that Cuthfert thought the sun must 
surely be behind it—a miracle, the sun 
rising in the north. Suddenly, without 
warning and without fading, the canvas 
was swept clean. There was no color in 
the sky. The light had gone out of the 
day. They caught their breaths in half- 
sobs. But lo! the air was a-glint with 
particles of scintillating frost, and there, 
to the north, the wind-vane lay in vague 
outline..on the snow. A shadow! A 
shadow! It was exactly mid-day. They 
jerked their heads hurriedly to the south. 
A golden rim peeped over the mountain’s 
snowy shoulder, smiled upon them an in- 
stant, then dipped from sight again. 


. 
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There were tears in their éyes. as they 
sought each other. A strange softening 
came over them. ‘They felt irresistibly 
drawn toward each other.. The sun was 
coming back again. It would be with 
them to-morrow and the next day and 
the next. And it would stay longer every 
visit, and a time would come when it 
would ride their heaven day and night, 
never once dropping below the sky-line. 
There would be no night. The ice-lockeil 
winter would be broken; the winds would 
blow and the forests answer; the land 
would bathe in the blessed sunshine and 
renew life. Hand in hand, they would 
quit this horrid dream and journey back 
to the Southland. They lurched blindly 
forward, and their hands met—their poor 
maimed hands, swollen and distorted be- 
neath their mittens. 

But the promise was destined to remain 
tnfulfilled. The Northland is the North- 
land, and men work out their souls by 
strange rules, which other men, who have 
not journeyed into a far country, cannot 


come to understand. 
k y * * 


An hour later, Cuthfert put a pan of 
bread into the oven, and fell to speculat- 
ing on what the surgeons could do with 
his feet when he got back. Home did not 
seem so very far away now. Wetherbee 


was rummaging in the cache. Of a sud- 
den, he raised a whirlwind of blasphemy, 
which in turn ceased with startling 
abruptness. The other man had robbed 
his sugar sack. Still, things might have 
happened differently had not the two dead 
hushed the hot words in his throat. They 
led him quite gently from the cashe, which 
he forgot to close. That consummation was 
reached; that something they had whis- 
pered to him in his dreams was about to 
happens They guided him gently, very 
gently, to the wood pile, where they put 
the ax in his hands. Then they helped him 
shove open the cabin door, and he felt sure 
they shut it after him—at least he had 
heard it slam, and the latch fall sharply 
into place. And he knew they were wait- 
ing just without, waiting for him to do 
his task. 

“Carter! I say, Carter!” 

Percy Cuthfert was frightened at the 
look on the clerk’s face, and he made haste 
to put the table between them. 


Carter Weatherbee followed, without 
haste and without enthusiasm. There 
was neither pity nor passion in his face, 
but rather the patient, stolid look of one 
who has certain work to do, and goes about 
it methodically. 

“T say, what’s the matter?” 

The clerk dodged back, cutting off his 
retreat to the door, but never opening his 
mouth. 

“I say, Carter, I say; let’s talk. There’s 
a good chap.” 

The master of arts was thinking rap- 
idly now, shaping a skillful flank move- 
ment on the bed where his Smith & Wes- 
son lay. Keeping his eyes on the mad- 
man, he rolled backward on the bunk, at 
the same time clutching the pistol. 

“Carter !” 

The powder flashed full in Weatherbee’s 
face, but he swung his weapon and leaped 
forward. The ax bit deeply at the base of 
the spine, and Percy Cuthfert felt all con- 
sciousness of his lower limbs leave him. 
Then the clerk fell heavily upon him, 
clutching him by the throat with feeble 
fingers. The sharp bite of the ax had 
caused Cuthfert to drop the pistol, and as 
his lungs panted for release, he fumbled 
aimlessly for it among the blankets. Then 
he remembered. He slid a hand up the 
clerk’s belt to the sheath knife; and they 
drew very close to each other in that last 
clinch. 

Percy Cuthfert felt his strength leave 
him. The lower portion of his body was 
useless. The inert weight of Weatherbee 
crushed him—crushed him and pinned 
him there like a bear under a trap. The 
cabin became filled with a familiar odor, 
and he knew the bread to be burning. 
Yet what did it matter? -He would never 
need it. And there were all of six cup- 
fuls of sugar in the cache—if he had fore- 
seen this he would not have been so saving 
the last several days. Would the wind- 
vane never move? It might even be veer- 
ing now. Why not? Had he not seen 
the sun to-day? He would go and see. 
No; it was impossible to move. He -had 
not thought the clerk so heavy a man. 

How quickly the cabin cooled! The 
fire must be out. The cold was forcing 
in. It must be below zero already, and 
the ice creeping up the inside of the door. 
He could not see it, but his past experience 
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enabled him to gauge its progress by the 
cabin’s temperature. The lower hinge 
must be white ere now. Would the tale 
of this ever reach the world? How would 
his friends take it? They would read it 
over their coffee, most likely, and talk it 
over at the clubs. He could see them very 
clearly. “Poor old Cuthfert,” they mur- 
mured; “not such a bad sort of a chap, 
after all.” He smiled at their eulogies, 
and passed on in search of a Turkish 
bath. 

The same old crowd was upon the street. 
Strange, they did not notice his moosehide 
moccasins and tattered German socks. 
He would take a cab. And after the bath 
a shave would not be bad. No; he would 
eat first. Steak, and potatoes, and green 
things—how fresh it all was! And what 
was that? Squares of honey, streaming 
liquid amber! But why did they bring 
so much? Ha! ha! he could never eat 
it all. Shine! Why certainly. He put 
his foot on the box. The bootblack looked 
curiously up at him, and he remembered 
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his moosehide moccasins and. went away 
hastily. 

Hark! The wind vane must be surely 
spinning. No! a mere singing in his 
ears. That was all—a mere singing. 
The ice must have passed the latch by 
now. More likely the upper hinge was 
covered. Between the moss-chinked roof- 
poles, little points of frost began to ap- 
pear. How slowly they grew! No; not 
slowly. There was a new one, and there 
another. 'Two—three—four; they were 
coming too fast to count. There were two 
growing together. And there, a third had 
joined them. Why, there were no more 
spots. They had run together and formed 
a sheet. 

Well, he would have company. If Ga- 
briel ever broke the silence of the North, 
they would stand together, hand in hand, 
before the great White Throne. And God 
would judge them, God would judge 
them ! 

Then Percy Cuthfert closed his eyes and 
dropped off to sleep. 


CALIFORNIA 


BY FLORA MACDONALD SHEARER 


While by their hearths men sat and stories told 
Of fabled islands hidden in the west, 
Or spent their lives, all fruitless, in the quest; 
Thou wert asleep upon thy hed of gold, 
Thy treasure safely kept within thy hold, 
Until awaking from thy dream of rest 
Thou baredst the secrets of thy mighty breast, 
And all thy wonders to the world unrolled. 


And yet, beware, much gold can dull! the brain, 
Can clog the springs of fancy, and destroy 


The soul with slow 


and subtle alehemy— 


A baser race may rise to live for gain, 
Pitiful dullards may thy spoils enjoy, 


And thou, thyself, become a mockery. 




















A SHATTERED ROMANCE 


BY WINFIELD HOGABOOM 


Y GAWD, Jimmy! You 
ain’t goin’ to throw 
me down now, be 
you?” There was an 
appealing note in the 
girl’s voice, and she 
gazed eagerly into 
Jimmy’s half-averted 





eyes. 
“You’ve got the right dope on it, Lil,” 


the young man responded. “That’s the 
way it’s fixed.” He spoke quite despair- 
ingly. 

“Aw, say, it’s a shame, that’s what it is; 
me goin’ t’ all that trouble t’ git me duds 
ready, an’ after me tellin’ all th’ girls. An’ 
ma, she’ll be sore, too; she helped me fix 
th’ duds.” Just then it seemed as though 
the girl might suddenly burst into tears. 
But she did not. ; 

“?Tain’t nuthin’ I’m t’? blame fer, hon- 
est t? Gawd, Lil. Id like t’ take ye, but 
I’m up against it, an’ that’s no dream.” 

The girl’s manner changed suddenly. 
She was far from tears now.. “I’m on, 
Jimmy; ye don’t need to stall me off no 
longer. You’ve dropped yer dough. Ye 
promised me ye wouldn’t play them races 
no more.” 

Jimmy opened his mouth to speak, and 
then thought better of it. Instead, he 
turned and looked out of the window. The 
prospect that met his eye was not at all 
pleasing. The-dingy backs of the houses 
in that quarter of the Mission are particu- 
larly unlovely. 

“Jimmy, ye ain’t no good. I’m done 
with ye. G’on and git ye a room some- 
where’s else, and leave me be: I’m too 
independent t’ be tied up t’ a feller that 
can’t be decent t’ me, see? I’ve had 
chances, ists of ’em, before I ever saw 
you. I guess I won’t be goin’ without a 


steady very long.” 
Still Jimmy 
the window at 
bivod had moui 
hands were so 


1 to gaze out of 
‘ss houses. The 
‘= cheeks, and his 
nched that the 





finger-nails almost tore the flesh. 

“T’m goin’ t’ tell all th’ girls how ye 
acted, too; an’ that ye ain’t no good. Ye 
think ye kin beat them ponies, that’s th’ 
trouble. Last winter ye dropped every- 
thin’ ye could git yer hands onto in them 
poolrooms; ye told me that yerself. An’ 
now yer goin’ to it again, an’ ye ain’t got 
no steady work, an’ what little ye had 
saved up, ye played on th’ wrong horse 
again. It’s all off with me, Jimmy. An’, 
my Gawd! I thought a lot of ye, too. I 
wouldn’t have stuck t’ ye this long if I 
didn’t ; ye know. that.” 

Jimmie put his hat, which he had been 
holding in his hand, out of politeness, on 
his head now, drew it well down over his 
eyes, and started toward the door. There 
he paused, with his hand on the knob, and 
without looking squarely at the girl, said: 
“All right, Lil; I ain’t goin’ to make no 
big roar, but I’m dam sorry. ’Tain’t no 
fault of mine. I said that before, an’ it 
goes. Good-bye; I might see ye again, an’ 
I might not.” ‘Then he opened the door 
and went out. The girl made no effori 
to stop him. 

Walking down Mission street to Market 
and thence down toward the ferry, Jimmy 
thought it all over. He loved the girl; 
had loved her ever since he went to room 
at her mother’s house in the Mission, and 
there first saw her. And he had thought 
that nothing ever could make her break 
her promise to marry him some day. Now, 
just because he was not able to keep his 
promise to take her to the Orpheum on 
Saturday night, she had renounced him. 
“Threw him down,” was the way he put it 
in his bitter thoughts. 

Once Jimmy was tempted to turn about 
and go straight to the car barns and apply 
for a job on the street cars. But the 
thought of being called “scab” held him 
back. He continued on toward the water- 
front. He was trying to think of some way 
to raise some money, and he also was 
thinking, at intervals, of the strange dis- 
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appearance of the small amount of coin he 
had possessed on the previous day. 

“T’d hate t’ tel: her about it’s being gone 
out of that room,” he said to himself. 
“‘She’d think I’m suspéctin’ somebody in 

th’ house.” Then after a time: “No, she 
wouldn’t either; she’d think I’m givin’ 
her the bunk—lyin’ ¢’ her.” 

Jimmy’s idea in going down around the 
wharves was to try and locate the girl’s 
father, who had not appeared at the house 
the night before. It was generally sus- 
pected by the members of his immediate 
family, and by Jimmy as well, that he was 
drunk. Usually, when in that condition, 
he frequented the saloons along the Bar- 
bary Coast, and often remained from home 
over night. 

Meanwhile, the girl had gone out to call 
on a girl friend. “My Gawd, Maggie, 
what d’ ye think? I ’n Jimmy’s split. I 
done it. I couldn’t stand fer him no 
longer, that’s all. He’s no good. Been 
playin’ them races again, after his prom- 
isin’ me he’d cut it out. We ain’t goin’ t’ 
th’ Orpheum, like I told ye we was. His 
‘dough’s all gone into them poolrooms. An’ 
me with me mouth waterin’ fer th’ chanst 
t? go, too. You don’t blame me for get- 
tin’ off me trolley, an’ throwin’ him down, 
do ye, Maggie ?” 

“Aw, yer all right, Lil. Land, there’s 
enough good-lookin’ fellers in th’ world 
left, ain’t there? You’re th’ handsomest 
girl in th’ Mission, Lil; all th’ fellers is 
stuck on ye. You'll git another steady in 
no time.” 

An hour of this sort of conversation 
thoroughly convinced the girl that she had 
done the only thing that was proper un- 
der the circumstances, and talks with other 

girl friends indulged in later only served 
to further confirm the conviction. 

Meanwhile, Jimmy had taken up his 
search for the girl’s father among the 
saloons along the front. In the early part 
of the night he got the first trace of him. 
In one particularly tough place the bar- 
tender knew the old man well. “Yes, he’s 
been in here,” he said. “Come in last 
night.” 

“Was he—er—drinkin’ any?” asked 
Jimmy. 
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“T should say he was,” replied the bar- 


tender. “An’ what’s more, he was payin’ 
for it, too. Times must be gittin’ good 
with th’ old gent. Financial depression 
don’t seem t’ have struck him yet.” 

A suspicion that had been in Jimmy’s 
mind all day began to grow into a convic- 
tion from that instant. He went over to 
one of the little round tables, and seating 
himself in a chair, rested his head on his 
hands, with his elbows on the table. A 
crowd of Swede sailors came in and occu- 
pied the time of the bartender for a while. 
When they were gone, and Jimmy and the 
bartender were again the sole occupants 
of the place, he went over and spoke to the 
man in the white apron again. 

“Was it a very big wad th’ old man 
had?” he asked. 

“Well, that’s accordin’ to what you’d 
call a big wad,” xeplied the bartender. “It 
was bigger ’n what I ever seen him in here 
with before. He don’t generally go pack- 
in’ around no fortune. Last night when 
he came in I seen him have a big gold 
shiner in his hand, and I changed a gold 
tenner for him th’ first drink he took in 
here.” 4 

Thirty dollars! A gold ten and a gold 
twenty! That was just the amount that 
was taken from Jimmy’s hiding place in 
his room, the day before. “Jimmy’s sus- 
picion had become a conviction now. He 
left the saloon, crossed the street, and 
wandered along the darksome wharves. 

The girl got to wondering what had 
become of him Sunday. She thought it 
all over, and made up her mind to “‘Make 
up” with him again, when he came back, 
and she was growing a little anxious for 
him to return. But he didn’t come all day 
Monday, and late in the afternoon the post 
man brought a letter for the girl. It was 
written in Jimmy’s peculiar handwriting. 
It said: 


“Deer Lil: I got a job on a stemer heev- 
ing cole down in the engin room. She is 
goin’ to Chiney, an’ I won’t see you no 
more, so jude by 

Yours, 
JIMMY.” 

















THE WOMAN WHO WOULD NOT 


PRAY 


BY AMANDA MATHEWS 


*"LL BE durned if I eat 


any more acorns!” 
Big, stolid, blonde 
Abe Flicker spoke 


with the savageness of 
Man crossed in his 
appetite. 

“Just two or three 
more, Abe,” pleaded Clytie, his wife. “See 
how nice I’ve roasted ’em.” 

‘No! I’m dead sick of the pig feed! 
I don’t open my mouth but I look to hear 
myself grunt. Ain’t them meader-larks 
done yet?” ; 

Silently, Clytie Flicker set before her 
husband three birds, each no more than 
a mouthful for the hungry rancher. 

“Here, old girl, take one. I ain’t quite 
a hog yet, if I do feed on mast.” 

“T ain’t never touched one so far,” 
quavered Clytie. Her thin, sensitive 
brown face with black hair waving low 
upon her forehead pictured .a_ perfect 
Mater Dolorosa for the moment. “It’s all 
I can stand to fix ’em for you to eat— 
poor little soft bunches of feathers with 
the song gone out of ’em, but—but—I’m 
awful hungry.” 

She shivered to hear her husband crunch 
the lark bones with his strong teeth. Hun- 
ger conquered, but the tears ran down her 
cheeks while she picked at her morsel. 

“T can’t bear to hear ’em sing no more.” 

“You bet I can’t,” grinned her hus- 
band, “when I ain’t got the gun along.” 

“Would it be any use to speak to the 
store man again?” 

“No go. Says he’s got the whole coun- 
try on his books now. Says when I can 
show him a crop up out the ground he’ll 
do something. Good thing we got some 
seed barley with the ranch, but we can’t 
plant till it rains.” 





“Perhaps God’ll send the rains early, 


considering what it means to us.” 
Abe shrugged his shoulders, but his 





doubts troubled his wife no more than he 


was moved by her childish, emotional 
faith. 

“I’m most sure He will.” Her face 
glowed with triumphant trust. “Say, 


Abe,” she coaxed. “It’s Sunday, and we 
ain’t neither of us been to church in the 


country since we was kids. You go and 
hitch up.” 
“Sure! Sure!” growled Abe. “Riding 


in the bumpy lumber wagon is awful good 
for a delikit appetite.” But he took his 
hat from its nail behind the door and 
started for the barn. 

The Flickers had drifted, as ‘campers 
seeking a home, into Pinto, and had taken “ 
possession of Peter Crow’s run-down quar- 
ter section late in August. No one was 
ever borne to Pinto except on a drift cur- 
rent nor stayed except for drift reasons. 
Abe liked the ranch because the price just 
matched his hoard in a Los Angeles sav- 
ings bank. 

Clytie loved it because the cabin was 
banked with golden rod, antd wood-peckers 
drummed on the roof. . Therefore they un- 
harnessed the lean horses from the farm 
wagon and stayed. 

Both were of the soil in the beginning ; 
both had surrendered to the city’s lure. 
They had met and married in the city and 
given it their best years. When it came 
over them that, at forty-five, Abe could 
not hope for many more years at the iron 
works, they fell into a panic to get back 
where a man might hold the plow handles 
as long as the force was in him. 

When Abe came in from the barn, Cly- 
tie had washed up the blue dishes and put 
them away in the cupboard behind the 
turkey-red curtains. 

“Your change is laid out, and there’s 
hot water in the kettle.” 

“T ain’t going to bathe,” he answered 
doggedly. 
“Why not?” 
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“(tives me a pain to see my slats. [ll 
wash—that’s enough for hard times.” 

“Tf it ain’t one excuse with you, it’s an- 
other.” 

“I did enough soaking when I was 
courting you to last me—never dared show 
up unless I’d just stepped out the tub.” 

A-woman’s acrimony over certain mat- 
ters keeps its pungency like ginger. 

“You hadn’t ought to washed so much 
then if you wasn’t going to keep it up.” 

“After I’d got you,” he chuckled, “I 
didn’t have to.” 

**You are a good man, Abe, but there’s 
some o’ your little ways I can’t never get 
used to. I’d think you’d change them.” 

Again Ahe employed the marital short- 
cut of shrugging his shoulders. His stan- 
dard of refinement was that of the aver- 
age decent workingman. © Merely through 
an accident of temperament, the wife had 
the fastidious daintiness of the blood 
royal. A finer man would have risen to 
some sort of conformity with her code; 
a brute would have beaten her for nagging. 
This one was neither fine nor brutal; he 
was just Abe. 

They were matched as unevenly as the 
team that conveyed them to church in 
hour later. A nervous, high-strung little 
bay mare was yoked with a big, stiff, slow, 
ungainly plowhorse. The mare shied and 
tugged, darted forward and lagged behind, 
while the other jogged along and pulled 
the load. 

Every hillside road was marked by 
clouds of dust blowing toward a common 
center, the white “church-house,” set on 
a scallop of the country highway. As it 
drew nearer, each nebulous dust cloud re- 
solved itself into a farm wagon with men 
folks in blue jeans on the high seat, the 
bed fitted with rawhide chairs for the wo- 
men folks, plenty of children in the hay 
at the bottom, and several dogs under the 
wagon. 

Among the faded, unexpressive farmer’s 
wives, Clytie was as much an exotic as her 
wine-colored silk among the calicos. Her 
voice, too, with its rich tones and under- 
tones, was like a brilliant flower against 
their monotonous nasal drawl. Her hands 
were full of impulsive motions, while 
theirs were jimp things at the end of their 
arms. 

A new neighbor was a nine-years’ won- 
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der in Pinto. 
Mrs. Flicker to bring her work and spend 
the day, while the jeans respectfully con- 
sulted Abe as to the signs for early rains. 


The calicoes shyly invited 


The Flickers sat on the same _ bench 
with the Hackletates, their nearest neigh- 
bors. While the church was filling, Sister 
Hackletate, a faded little mother in Is- 
rael, whispered that the curly-headed little 
Irish girl in a white dress was Katy Mc- 
Guire, the Pinto teacher, and the tall, 
dark, homely young fellow sitting next 
was the school-master at Ranger’s Can- 
yon. He used to run with Carrie Ranger 
before the schoolma’am came, but ‘good 
land! Carrie had oodles of beaux, so she 
wouldn’t miss 

Here Sister Hackletate sat up very 
straight and crossed her hands with prim 
symmetry. Big, shambling, raw-boned 
Brother Hackletate stood before the con- 
gregation to announce that the preacher- 
man was sick and therefore with the help 
of the Lord he would conduct an experi- 
ence meeting. 

Brother Hackletate was Pinto’s Elijah. 
He rounded up backsliders, prayed by 
name for schoolma’ams who danced, and 
held sinners over the pit by their coat- 
collars until one caught the odor of scorch- 
ing shoe-leather. 

First. a hymn. There was no organ, 
and each member was satisfied with his 
own voice in his ears and recked not of 
his neighbor. 

Then followed the “testimony,” the one 
outlet for emotional expression in the 
cramped life of a simple-hearted commu- 
nity. ‘Tears rained; voices shivered up- 
ward and cracked; women rocked and 
chanted, “Bless the Lord!” “Glory Halle- 
lujah!” Brother Hackletate made his 
usual confession that he was “no better 
than a varmint of the brush,” and the 
whole congregation acceded with whole- 
hearted amens. 2 

Clytie’s nostrils dilated, and her eyes 
grew black and big with excitement. Such 
a meeting was strange to her, but expres- 
sion in any form was like breathing. She 
rose eagerly in her place. 

“Our Father in Heaven seems to think 
a lot of Abe and me,” she began. “He de- 
livered us from the boss of the iron works 
and brought us here where there ain’t no 
boss hut Him.” 




















“Amen!” chorused several. 

“Course there’s—there’s lacks—and af- 
flictions—them I couldn’t mention to no- 
body but Him—and Abe. But He paints 
such sunsets back of Smith’s mountain as 
makes me forget—the lacks. Then there’s 
the mcadow-larks”—here she choked a bit. 
“Seems like He holds me sort of special 
by the hand like I was His littlest child. 
Seems like He says, ‘Clytie, dear, try to 
have a good time.’ ” 

Brother Hackletate rose in stern, home- 
ly majesty. 

“Be you saved, Sister?” he thundered. 

Clytie trilled a happy laugh. “Why, it 
lon’t seem like I ever was lost.” 


Awe settled upon the congregation. 
What words were these? No one said 


“amen,” but the schoolma’am and a deaf 
old brother who always shouted it re- 
gardless. 

~ “The human heart is blacker ’n black- 
birds,” intoned Pinto’s Elijah. “There’s 
them that cries, ‘Lord, Lord!’ when they 
ain’t no right. There’s them that tries to 
crawl into the Kingdom through the barb- 
wire fence.” 

All Clytie’s outflow of religious ecstasy 
checked and dishonored, was turned back 
upon herself. Her soul knew it walked 
with God through hunger and loneliness. 
She only felt the outrage before her new 
neighbors. With head well back, though 
her cheeks were crimson, and she could 
hardly see the door for tears, she rustled 
down the aisle and out of the church 
house. Abe followed her. 

“I’m afraid, old girl, we can’t accept 
them bids to feed, they were handing out 
before church, but don’t vou care. Your 
brand of religion is just as good as theirs.” 
Abe consoled her on the homeward road. 
Clytie was too spent with her own thoughts 
to answer, and Abe said no more as speech 
aggravated* his gastronomic discomfort. 

The rains did not come early that year. 
Month succeeded month in a monotony of 
golden sunshine until it looked as though 
Nature had forgotten to turn over a new 
leaf on the calendar. 

Hard times prevailed in Pinto. There 
was a stringency in pink beans, and 


housewives scraped the bottom of the flour 
barrel. 
The Flickers were allowed to hold them- 
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selves aloof. A woman who claimed, as it 
was afterward remembered and reported, 
not to need salvation, but to be the subject 
of a special dispensation of Providence, 
was a dangerous character. Moreover, 
they were haughty city folks living in lux- 
ury on the boxes of preserves and canned 
chicken Bub Backletate had seen them un- 
load from their wagon. There could be 
no mistake as Bub was in the third reader 
and had spelled out the inscriptions on 
the boxes with great attention. 

Something must be done. Pinto’s Eli- 
jah mounted a white farm horse and rode 
from one to another of the shacks hidden 
away among the hills. He summoned the 
faithful to bring their grub boxes and 
spend a day at the church-house in prayer 
for rain. 

At each shack, Brother Hackletate 
dropped a spoken copy of his own convic- 
tion that “this here dry spell is the Lord 
gettin’ even on them that was not meek 
under reproof.” 

Even the Pinto intellect could run down 
this idea to its logical conclusion. The 
Flickers were Mr. and Mrs. Jonah, and 
if they could only be got out of the 
country the seasons would resume their 
courses. There were vague threats, but 
it was decided to await the outcome of 
the all-day prayer meeting. 

The appointed day began hot and cloud- 
The church-house was crowded. 
Prayer followed prayer—the plain, ear- 
nest petitions of those who looked to the 
skies for their daily bread. Bub Hackle- 
tate and several cronies remained on the 
steps without to watch for results, but 
not a scrap of cloud fiecked the blue. 

At last Pinto’s Elijah, pounding the 
bench before him, with forehead and fists, 
began the prayer which all felt was to be 
the supreme effort of the day. 

“Oh, God!” he intoned, “deliver us or 
we can’t git no further for we’uns has eat 
our seed corn and there ain’t no more hog- 
meat in our barrels.” The great sob of 
humanity thrilled through the homely 
words and made them impassioned elo- 
quence. 

“Amen!” “That’s so, O Lord!” “Spare 
your critters!” sounded in shrieks and 
sobs from all over the church house. 

“We are pore varmints of the brush,” 
continued Elijah. “Our wickedness is a 


less. 
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sterich to you; we’uns ain’t no more with 
your mercy than snakes and wildcats—” 

At this dramatic moment, Clytie Flicker 
entered the church house. As the congre- 
gation were kneeling at their backless 
benches, she faced them all. Her heavy 
black hair was loose on her shoulders, and 
she wore a red silk kimona. Her cheeks 
were blazing, her eyes alight, but with a 
strangely set, unseeing gaze. She waved 
her arms with a priest-like sweep. 

“T come to tell you,” she _ shrieked, 
“there ain’t no God. Go right on praying 
if you want to; there ain’t nobody up 
there listening to you! There ain’t no- 
body caring if you have to get along on 
acorns and meadowlarks. Folks is mighty 
cruel to other folks, but He don’t—care!” 

Aghast, the people held their breath to 
see Clytie Flicker struck down where she 
stood by an avenging bolt from Heaven. 

“Jonah!” shouted Brother Hackletate. 
“Jonah! Jonah! Throw her overboard that 
our boat don’t sink.” 

“Pray, sister, pray!” called out gentle 
Sister Hackletate. “Mayhap __ there’s 
mercy for you yet! Pray quick!” 

“What’s the use when He—don’t— 
care! Ha, ha! It’s better to dance than 
pray!” Here, waving the flowing red 
sleeves like wings, she took some mincing 
dance steps, dropping at last into a cake- 
walk across the end of the church and 
back before the horrified worshipers. 

“The scarlet woman!” Brother Hack- 
letate started for her, but with a final 
burst of reckless laughter she was gone. 

Katy McGuire and the school-master 
were kneeling together. 

“Go fetch her back.” 

The school-master only occasionally re- 
ceived his orders from the school ma’am, 
but when they came he obeyed them like 
a soldier. 

‘Please take your seats!” The congre- 
gation minded even as the school-master. 

“You folks of Pinto think you are 
poor, but did any of you come here to-day 
with an empty ‘grub-box?’ I am of the 


city, and I know hunger when I ‘see it. 
That woman you drove out just now is 
famished, starving, crazed with hunger— 
hunger, mind you, and you are her neigh- 
bors. Do you wonder that with such neigh- 
I don’t! 


bors she has lost faith in God? 
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On, yes—that first Sunday—she opened 
her soul just as you did yours. Being 
from the city, she didn’t express herself 
in just the way you’re used to; so you 
wouldn’t believe her a child of God. Oh, 
down on your knees again and ask God 
to forgive you! Rain! Id think you’d 
be ashamed to ask for it! Pray for rain 
and let your neighbors starve! There’s 
your religion. Look at it and see how you 
like yourselves !” 

Katy McGuire’s pupils wriggled on 
their benches. They had seen this mood 
of teacher’s a very few times, always with 
very just cause. The grown-ups wriggled 


‘in their souls.and felt most uncomfortable 


and ashamed, 

The school-master returned, leading a 
limp, dazed, unresisting Clytie Flicker, 
who was laid on an improvised bed of 
horse-blankets and shawls and fed, tended 
and poor-deared back to comfort and san- 
ity. Abe Flicker rushing in wildly to find 
his wife, was received with open grub- 
boxes. . 

Clytie turned her head weakly on Abe’s 


’ shoulder—he had been whispering prom- 


ises of baths galore—and looked at them. 

“If God was only good as you,” she 
murmured. 

All looked at Katy McGuire. 
would she say to this? 

“Mrs. Flicker, a woman has been living 
over at Ranger’s in a tent. She has con- 
sumption. Her husband is poor, but he 
managed to get her here from the East.” 

“Children ?” asked Clytie. 

“Three. Two just babies, and one a 
hunchback with awful fits of temper. No 
one can love him but his mother.” 

‘Will she live?” breathed Clytie. 

“This long, hot, dry fall has saved her 
life. She is going home a well woman.” 

Clytie struggled to her knees. “Thank 
God!” she cried. “Thank God! He knew 
Abe and me would be willing to live on 
larks and acorns so she could get well. He © 
knew it! Forgive me, dear Lord, for my 
little faith!” 

“We’uns is all pore varmints of the 
brush,” quoted Pinto’s Elijah. 

In the doorway, Bub Hackletate 
bounced up and down, knocking his bare 
heels together and yelled: “It’s clouding 
over! It’ll rain by sun-up to-morrow.” 


What 




















A TRANSPLANTED SURVIVAL 


BY GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN 


d8, HERE ARE two days in 
the year when the Jew 
will go to the syna- 
gogue. He may not 
go the rest of the year 
—but on these two 
days you can _ kill 
him—no,-I mean he 
would kill a man who would prevent him 
going to the synagogue.” 

My informant was himself a Russian 
Jew, one of the types which live thick 
on the East Side of New York City. The 
two days to which he referred are New 
Years Day—its Hebrew name is Rosh ha 
Shannah—and the day of Atonement— 
Yom Kippur. It is on these two days 
that the New York Ghetto takes on an 
aspect that it has at no other time of the 
year. It is all the more strange to the 
eye of the Christian familiar with the busy 
life of the East Side on other days, be- 
cause these two days of worship’ may 
fall on a week day. For example, Yom 
Kippur in the year 1905 occurred 
on Monday, Rosh ha Shannah came on 
Sunday. For once in a long time the 
Christian Sunday was observed in the 
Jewish quarter—not because it was our 
seventh day, but because it chanced to 
coincide with their New Year’s Day. 

I was about to say the New Year’s feast, 
but New Year’s Day is not a day of feast- 
ing among the Jews, and Yom Kippur is 
a day of fasting from sundown of the 
night before until sundown of the day it- 
self. 

In the Jewish New Year one finds 
plenty of activity, but activity of a kind 
wholly unknown on other days. Riving- 
ton street and Orchard street, usually lined 
thick with push carts, are empty of all 
signs of trade. In the whole of Riving- 
ton street at eight o’clock on New Year’s 
morning, I saw but one push cart—pre- 
sided over by a renegade young Jew who 
was not finding much encouragement in 





the sale of his fruit. All through that 
quarter of the city, shops usually busy on 
Sunday showed the sign, “Closed on ac- 
count of the holidays” in their windows. 
In front of the Provident Loan Society’s 
Bureau a long line of men and women 
stood awaiting the hour of opening, so 
that they might withdraw from pawn ar- 
ticles with which they proposed to bedeck 
themselves in honor of the New Year. At 
every corner, dozens of boot-blacks were 
hard at work, and at the boot-blacks’ 
stands men stood in line awaiting their 
turn. Boots which had been guiltless of 
blackening probably for the remainder 
of the year were being brought to a state 
of high polish on account of the New 
Year. 

A very long Jew came down Essex 
street, dressed in black garments of pain- 
ful newness, silk opera hat on his head. 


.Small boys, much subdued by the oppres- 


siveness of their holiday clothing, stood 
about the middle of the street, afraid to 
play. Elderly Jews with long, flowing 
beards, stopped to greet younger men and 
wish them a happy New Year. “May 
your prayers secure for you a happy New 
Year” was the greeting that passed be- 
tween them. In the Jewish belief, God 
judges mankind on the New Year and al- 
lots to each his share of happiness or mis- 
ery, of pleasure or pain. 

In spite of the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, the middle-aged women and_ the 
younger ones are not to be denied the 
privilege of greeting the New Year in 
their finest attire. One sees some won- 
derful costumes on the East Side on New 
Year’s morning. ‘They are evidently the 
product of home labor, and each represents 
many weary hours; for the East Side Jew- 
ess has few spare moments to spare to van- 
ities. Her day of work begins early and 
ends late. 

Most of the women dress in the conven- 
tional shirt waist and skirt. Many of 
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them work in shops on the West Side of 
the town, and are familiar with the style 
of dressing there. They differ in their ap- 
pearance in no degree from their fellow- 
workers on the West Side. 

The oldest women are quaint and »pic- 
turesque in their holiday attire. They 
wear ancient ‘silk dresses, resurrected an- 
nually for the holiday season, and their 
heads are covered with a soft white cloth. 
No Jew woman goes hatless in the streets 
on New Year’s Day. 

They are a sad looking people on other 
days—saddened by toil, by privation, by 
sickness, by sorrow. Their holiday faces 
are no brighter, but they wear a certain 
expression of resignation, a peacefulness 
which is foreign to them on other days. 
Most of them know but two holidays in 
the year. On every other day of the 365 
they labor earnestly with their hands. So 
this one day of perfect rest means some- 
thing to them physically as well as men- 
tally. 

Early on the morning of the New Year’s 
day the elder Jews have gone to the syna- 
gogue. here they will remain through- 
out the day. The younger men recognize 
the obligation to attend service, but they 
remain only long enough ‘to offer their 
prayers for the coming year. To the 
grey-beards, the day is very solemn. They 
remain in prayer from sunrise to sunset. 
As one passes through Rivington street 
or Norfolk street, one hears the solemn 
voices of the readers intoning prayers for 
the day, and the murmured responses of 
the congregation. Echoes float down from 
the windows of tenement buildings and 
even factory, buildings and saloons. The 
synagogues on the East Side do not ac- 
commodate one-half of the believers living 
there, and poorer Jews find places of wor- 
ship wherever they can rent a room for 
a small sum. In the windows of the sec- 
ond_.and third floors of a business build- 
ing at Norfolk and Delancey streets, I saw 
gray-bearded Jews reading their prayers 
aloud. Every window was full; and be- 
yond, the overcrowded rooms, badly venti- 
lated at best, the air grows foul as the day 
goes on. But nothing discourages the 


Jew while his strength holds out. 
The prayer for the day, which is known 
as the Rabbi Amnon prayer, is as follows: 
“Now let the sanctification ascend unto 
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Thee, for Thou art our God, our King. 

“We will express the mighty holiness of 
this day, for it is tremendous and awful, in 
which Thy Kingdom is exalted, and Thy 
throne established in grace, and whereon 
Thou art seated in grace. Verily, it is 
Thou who are judge and arbitrator, who 
knowest all, and art witness, writer, sigil- 
lator, recorder and teller; Thou callest to 
mind all things long forgotten, and dost 
open the book of records, so that it may be 
read of itself; every man’s signature is in 
it. The Great Trumpet is sounded! A 
dull, murmuring noise is heard! The an- 
gels shudder! Fear and trembling seize 
them! ‘Hark! they ery, ‘it is the Day 
of Judgment! The Heavenly choir are to 
be visited in judgment!’ (For in justice 
even they are not found faultless before 
Thee). All who are about to enter into 
the world now pass before Thee, as a herd 
of sheep; as the shepherd mustereth his 
flock and passeth them under his crook, 
so dost Thou cause to pass, number, ap- 
point and visit every living soul, fixing the 
limitation of all creatures, and prescrib- 
ing their destiny. 

“On the first day of the New Year, it is 
inscribed, and on the Fast Day of Atone- 
ment it is sealed, how many shall pass by, 
and how many shal be born; who shall 
live and who shall die; who shall finish 
his allotted time,.and who shall not; who 
is to perish by fire, and who by water; 
who by the sword and who by wild beasts; 
who by hunger and who by thirst ; who by 
earthquake and who by a plague; who by 
strangulation, and who by lapidation ; who 
shall wander, and who shall be tranquil; 
who shall reap enjoyment and who shall be 
painfully afflicted; who shall grow poor, 
and who rich; who shall be cast down, and 
who exalted. 

“But penitence, prayer and charity can 
avert the evil decree.” 

This prayer is repeated again and again 
and at intervals during the service the 
shofar, or ram’s horn, is blown. Because 
of this custom, the day is sometimes called 
Yom Truah, or the “Day of Blowing.” 

Orthodox Jews observe two days on the 
coming of the New Year; the reformed 
Jews only one. To the orthodox Jews, 
the world was created 5665 years before 
the coming of Rosh ha Shannah in the 
Christian year of 1905. The reformed 














Jews do not believe in the New Year as 
the anniversary of creation; yet they ob- 
serve it with great solemnity. 

For two whole days the busy East Side 
is strangely quiet. The sharp cry of the 
peddler, the ringing of the ice cream 
man’s little bell, the noise of children call- 
ing to one another in the streets, is hushed. 
Some traffic from the Christian sections 
of the city goes echoing through the East 
Side streets, but for the most part they 
are deserted of all but pedestrian traffic. 
From curb to curb they swarm with men 
and women and children standing talking 
in idle groups or walking about from 
place to place. Those going to the syna- 
gogue or returning from worship carry un- 
der their arms in paper-wrapped packages 
their praying shawls. In front of the 
synagogue at any hour of the day one sees 
groups of worshipers, their praying shawls 
about their shoulders, their hats on their 
heads—for the Jew worships covered. 

For two whole days there is nothing but 
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the hum of voices heard throughout the 


Ghetto. 
the tenements stand idle. 
have disappeared; the shop 
closed. 

On the next day before the sun has 
risen, the streets echo once more with the 
old familiar cries of the sellers of fruit 
and vegetables and crockery and clothing. 
Once more the push carts swarm in Riy- 
ington street and Orchard street seeking 
the best positions nearest the center of 
trade. 

Less than two weeks later the Ghetto is 
again hushed, while from sunset to sunset 
the people keep the Day of Atonement. 
For twenty-four hours no food passes the 
lips of the orthodox Jew. But when the 
sun sets on the Great White Fast Day, 
commerce is again resumed, and the echo- 
ing sounds of trade and traffic will re- 
sound through the East Side continually 
until the next New Year’s celebration 
comes around. 


The myriad sewing machines of 
The push carts 
doors are 


HALF-FRIENDSHIP 


BY WILLIAM H. ANDERSON 


O this half-friendship! how I hate the thing— 
Giving so little, promising so much, 

Professing, never doing—there’s the sting— 
A false-faced weakling—I’ll have none of such! 


True friendship is a perfect, priceles 
[ts greatest glory is its flawlessness. 


s gem. 


My friends must give to me, as I to them, 
Their best or nothing—I’ll accept no less. 


I want the perfect music, or no song; 
I want the perfect love, or none at all; 

Right is not right when coupled with a wrong; 
Sweet is not sweet when touched with taint of gall. 


The forger’s gilded coin lacks gold’s true ring, 


And this half-friendship—how I hate the thing! 












IN THE CALCIUM LIGHT 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS AND HIS FIGHT FOR THE 
OPEN SHOP 


BY ALFRED HOLMAN, EDITOR OF THE ARGONAUT 








Harrison Gray Otis, editor of the Los Angeles Times, was born in Marietta, Ohio, 
on February 10, 1837. He comes of fighting stock, for his grandfather on his 
father’s side was a noted*Revolutionary soldier. On September 11, 1859, he mar- 
ried Eliza A. Wetherby, of Lowell, Ohio. General Otis served over four years in 
the Civil War as a private and as officer in the Twelfth and Twenty-third Ohio Vol- 
unteers, becoming Captain. He was twice severely wounded, and received the bre- 
vet of Major and Lieutenant Colonel for “gallant and meritorious conduct.” Later, 
in 1866-67, he became official reporter of the Ohio House of Representatives. - Sub- 
sequently, 1879-81, he served as special agent of the United States Treasury in 
charge of Seal Islands, Alaska. He was Brigadier-General in the war with Spain, 
commanding First Brigade, Second Division, Eighth Army Corps. He led the bri- 
gade at the capture of Caloocan, February 10, 1899.—From “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica.’ 

General Otis has been perhaps the most consistent fighter for the “open shop” of 
any publisher in America. While Overland Monthly cannot, of course, editorially 
endorse or disclaim the views of its authors, since it is obviously a mental impossi- 
bility to act in a judicial capacity upon varying topics, yet we believe Mr. Holman’s 
excellent article to be impartial, and therefore more valuable-—Editors Overland. 








NG HOEVER shall write 
the social history of 
the United States for 
the period covered by 
the past twenty yeare 
must record many and 
bitter conflicts be- 
tween employer and 
employed. It has been a period of extra- 
ordinary changes in the physical condi- 
tions affecting industry, involving general 
and continuous readjustments in the re- 
lations between the human factors con- 
nected with activities unmatched at the 
points of magnitude and variety by any 
other period in the world’s history. Even 
among these many and embittered strug- 
gles there will be found, if I am not mis- 
taken, no other single instance so full of 
instruction to the social student as that 
which began in Los Angeles, California, 
in mid-summer of 1890, and which, after 
a brief truce following a temporary capit- 
ulation of the aggressor interest, which 
came at the end of 1906, still persists. No 
other of the many labor fights of the per- 
Cot. Harrison Gray OTIs. iod has been so persistent; no other in its 


























manifestations has extended so far from 
the immediate seat of conflict or com- 
manded the interest of so many persons; 
no other has presented so clearly the op- 
posing contentions of aggressive and revo- 
lutionary purposes on the one hand and 
of traditional and conservative principles 
on the other; no other has been urged 
with such determination and _ persistent 
spirit on the part of the aggressor, nor 
sustained with such resolute firmness, such 
mastery of opposing resource and such 
consummate courage and ability on the de- 
fensive side. 

This conflict was begun August 5, 1890, 
developing in the form of a peremptory 
demand by the Typographical Union that 
the then four daily newspapers of Los An- 
geles should concede to that organization 
a monopoly of labor in the printing trade. 
It came like a bolt from a clear sky, for no 
disagreements, not even any mutual dis- 
cussions of matters of common interest 
between employers and employed preceded 
it. No question: concerning hours or 
wages, or any other legitimate question of 
difference, had been raised. The first sug- 
gestion of trouble came in the form of a 
demand for the “closed shop,” although 
at the time that term of offensive and 
sinister significance had not been in- 
vented. The then four daily newspapers 
of Ios Angeles, after conference, declined 
to concede to the demand thus put upon 
them, whereupon the ‘Typographical 
Union, which assumed to control practi- 
cally all the working forces of the print- 
ing trade in Los Angeles, upon a single 
day’s notice called a strike—in all the 
four newspaper offices and at the same 
hour. Three of the four papers having 
pledged themselves to resist a demand 
which, by common agreement, was char- 
acterized as unreasonable, vicious and tyr- 
annous, made a brief stand for freedom, 
yielding finally, and tending by their 
want of resolution and weakness to de- 
stroy rather than to help the cause of op- 
position. One of the three surrendered 
at the end of three days; a second suc- 
cumbed a little later; the third held out 
for two, months, and then upon calcula- 
tions of political interest and expediency, 
shamefully knocked under. No one of 
these papers contributed in the slightest 
degree either to the integrity or to the 
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force of the cause, which at the beginning 
it had espoused. As I have already inti- 
mated, the fight would have been an easier 
one for the Times, by which ultimately it 
was alone sustained, if at the start the 


three defaulting papers had _ exhibited 
their true colors and made no pretense of 
opposition. The Times, instead of being 
aided by the immediate co-operation of 
its neighbors, was really embarrassed and 
damaged by the atmosphere of weakness 
and concession which they created. 

The Typographical -Union of Los An- 
geles, although its aggressive movement 
seemed precipitate, had not taken action 
without assurances of support, for almost 
immediately it was developed that behind 
this organization, and in active sympathy 
and co-operation with it, there stood the 
unionists of San Francisco and of the 
whole country. Los Angeles, then rela- 
tively a small town, had been selected for 
the enforcement of an advanced demand, 
partly because of the supposed weakness of 
several of the publishers and partly be- 
cause at the moment the conditions of lo- 
cal business in newspapering and in every 
line were depressed. Here, it was thought, 
powers of resistance were at a low ebb; 
further, that in the event of resistance, 
the fight could be carried at a relatively 
small cost in view of the supposed weak- 
ness of the defensive forces. 

It was a case, as time quickly developed, 
of judgment sadly mistaken. The aggres- 
sors had failed to reckon upon the force 
of a vital and righteous principle, backed 
by a man of the sternest moral resolution, 
of exceptional power as an organizer of 
men and of business forces, having in com- 
bination with these qualities, an iron will, 
high courage and the gifts of intellectual 
and moral appeal. 

General Harrison Gray Otis, then at 
the very summit of life, a man resolute by 
temperament, exceptionally endewed with 
what is called moral strength, ripened by 
experience, confident in his resources and 
dead sure of himself, was at the head of 
the Times. Others were associated with 
him, but the will and the hand of Gen- 
eral Otis were the Times—then, as now. 
General Otis met the demand of the Typo- 
graphical Union not with any cheap con- 
siderations of expediency, but upon the 
ground of fixed moral and legal principles. 
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He could have yielded to the demands of 
the unionists at no cost—at least in no 
immediate cost—to the Times, but con- 
cession would have violated a principle 
which had become part of the fixed furni- 
ture of General Otis’s mind. “I hold,” 
he said, “that every citizen has the lawful 
right to pursue unhampered and undis- 
turbed, any lawful occupation of his choice 
in @ lawful way’ And when the argu- 
ment waxed warm, and when from cajole- 
ments the aggressors proceeded to threats, 
General Otis added: “I further hold that 
every citizen is bound to be protected in 
his right to pursue unhampered and un- 
disturbed any lawful occupation of his 
choice in a lawful way, and to be pro- 
tected in that right by the whole power 
of the State and of the nation if need be.” 

Upon the basis of a demand of a pri- 
vate association for monopoly of labor in 
the important branch of trade, thus an- 
swered, resented and resisted by a man o7 
splendid courage and resolution, the long 
fight was begun, and has, with brief re- 
spites due to exhaustion and discourage- 
ments of the aggressor, since been con- 
tinued. 

The full significance of the demand 
made upon the newspapers by the Typo- 
graphical Union was quickly seen by Gen- 
eral Otis; if the newspapers of Los An- 
geles can be brought to concede to the 
lawless and tyrannous demands of union- 
ism, then no other interest of the com- 
munity would long be spared. The fight 
in the view of General Otis was not merely 
one concerning the status of a few print- 
ers, but one related directly to the free- 
dom of industry in all its branches. A 
man of less insight, of lower patriotic 
and moral conception, of a narrower sense 
of duty, would have sought te limit the 
issue. General Otis immediately broad- 
ened it to its full boundaries; the Times, 
day by day voicing his spirit, put the case 
before the people of Los Angeles—and as 
time went on, before the whole country. 
Here, said the Times, is in its beginnings 
an effort to tyrannize the industry, and 
therefore the whole life, of an American 
community. If the rule of unionism can 


be enforced against the Times, it will, in 
one instance following another, be en- 
forced against every industry in Los An- 
geles, and in the end we shall have a com- 
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munity dominated and governed, not by 
the principles called American, and by the 
laws formulated by a free people in sup- 
port and protection of the principle of 
freedom, but by an association of private 
persons closely organized in promotion of 
a selfish interest. claiming the right to 
define the rules of industry, and therefore 
of general social life, asserting the tyran- 
nous privilege of levying taxes for its 
own support upon every workman, at the 
same time declining to accept any fixed re- 
sponsibility on its own account. In this 
spirit, with increasing power, as the fight 
went on, with its resolution rising as the 
storm grew higher, the Times, not more in 
its private interest than in behalf of the 
community, carried forward the fight for 
the great principle of freedom in the in- 
dustries upon the principles defined in 
passages which I have already quoted. 

I have said that unionists had not 
presented their demands to the ‘Times 
without assurances of support, but the 
unionists themselves at. the beginning of 
the conflict had little conception of the 
extent to which their backers would be 
ealled upon. The printers of the country, 
willing and unwilling—I say unwilling 
because there were hundreds and thou- 
sands among them who disapproved the 
whole procedure, condemning it both at 
the points of principle and practice— 
were called upon under assessments to 
contribute to the Los Angeles fight. And 
as the scope of the struggle extended to in- 
clude all branches of industry, the union- 
ism of the country gave its aid to the fight. 
In one municipal campaign the unionist 
interest spent forty thousand dollars to 
beat the Times. It is estimated that dur- 
ing this long struggle of approximately 
seventeen years, the labor unionism of the 
United States has contributed an annual 
average of twenty-five thousand dollars in 
cash to support a steadily losing conten- 
tion. Thus a sum somewhere between 
$400,000 and $500,000 has been sunk to 
carry forward a fight for a principle which 
cannot find either in morals or in law a 
leg to stand on, and which would not dare 
to hold up its head in any forum where 
accepted principles of judgment find re- 
spect. True, not all this money has been 
disbursed with fidelity to the cause. The 
walking delegate and the labor exploiter 

















in other forms has gotten his ample share, 
and more than one “labor leader,” en- 
trusted by the unionism of the country 
with the handling of its funds in the 
Times fight, lives in security and comfort 
upon resources accrued under the “rake- 
off” practice. 

But the efforts of the unionism of the 
country against the Times have taken 
forms more difficult to meet than that of 
the direct fight backed by lavish expendi- 
ture. In national councils and conven- 
tions, unionism declared a general boycott 
against all commodities exploited through 
the Times’s advertising columns. The ef- 
fort to intimidate genera] advertisers was 
direct and to some extent successful, al- 
though by no means universally so. More 
serious was the effort at home to boycott 
advertisers in the Times, threats to with- 
draw patronage of unionist customers be- 
ing made in every store in Los Angeles. 
No resource of opposition or of destructive 
malice possible to be urged escaped the at- 
tention and the energy of those who fought 
against the Times on the basis of its op- 
position to unionistic tyranny. 

Under the stfess of this warfare, the 
Times lost neither its courage nor its 
temper, nor did it ever forget for one mo- 
ment the dignities proper to one who con- 
tends less for his own advantage than in 
support of a great cause. General Otis 
never, indeed, overlooked the position of 
the Times, nor neglected its interests, but 
he subordinated the immediate and per- 
sonal aspects of the contention to the 
larger considerations involved in it. Some- 
thing, therefore, approaching the fervor 
of religious spirit entered into the argu- 
ments which day after day, month after 
month, year after year, the Times met the 
aggressions persistently urged against it. 
The spirit of the Times was always the 
same in every aspect of the fight. Its 
stand was for the lawful right of every 
citizen to pursue, undisturbed and un- 
hampered, any lawful occupation of its 
choice in a lawful way, and to be pro- 
tected in that right by the whole power 
of the State and of the Nation, if need 
be. Never for one moment did the editor 
of the Times permit himself to be cajoled 
or foreed, to separate himself from the 
vantage ground involved in this assertion 
of principle. Whatever was said or done 
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by whoever took the lead in opposition, 
was brought to the measure of this prin- 
ciple, and if it could not square with it, 
was made to accept the condemnation 
which no editor in this country has ever 
known better how to mete out. At times, 
the fight became one of intense bitterness, 
but on the part of the Times, it was always 
a fight for principle, carried with the over- 
whelming earnestness which devotion to 
principle unfailingly inspires. 

- And thus it came about that in a re- 
mote corner of the country, in a commu- 
nity which at the time this contest began 
was not much more than a provincial 
town, there was developed a newspaper 
which, in its advocacy of a great moral, 
social and legal principle, stands supreme 
in the United States, or in any country. 
Whoever will study the great principle 
of industrial freedom with those allied 
principles and arguments by which it 
must meet aggression in practical forms, 
must go, not to books, not to school men, 
but to the files of the Los Angeles Times. 
Nowhere else has the fight ever been sus- 
tained in so many forms; nowhere else 
are the law and logic of industrial free- 
dom so positively and completely set forth. 
The splendid fight made by the Times, 
scarcely less than the cause in which it 
was waged, won the attention and admira- 
tion of thinking men everywhere. It gave 
the Times a standing in the wide world 
relatively far greater than that normally 
belonging to the newspaper of a commu- 
nity like that of Los Angeles—even of the 
ambitious and amazing Los Angeles of 
to-day. 

It goes without saying that such a fight, 
so long sustained, should produce intense 
animosities, that out of it and incidental 
to it there should develop a measure of 
personal: ill-will. For years, it was the 
habit of those who sought either by direct 
or indirect means to help along the cause 
of social aggression, to represent Genera! 
Otis as a man universally hated—nobody 
even in anger ventured to say distrusted 
in the community where he lived and in 
which the Times is published. The best 





possible answer to this sneer, of which 
even yet one may sometimes hear echoes, is 
an address presented to General Otis, by 
his fellow citizens of Los Angeles, on the 
20th of June, 1903, at a time when the 
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industrial fight was at its highest. This 
address is as follows: 


“Your fellow citizens, with unfeigned 
admiration for your genius as the editor 
of a great paper, and appreciation of your 
worth as a man, desire hereby to assure 
you of their hearty and cordial support 
an your battle for individual liberty; un- 
der your leadership, the Los Angeles 
Times has fought and won a great victory 
for equal rights. 

“That the city of Los Angeles and en- 
vironment is free from the tyranny of mis- 
guided agitators is chiefly due to the fear- 
less advocacy of the rights of all men and 
the relentless condemnation of dema- 
gogues by the Times. 

“We are mindful of the fact that the 
majority of the business men and employ- 
ers of labor have come from the ranks of 
the common people, inheriting nothing 
save love of country and willingness and 
capacity for work. 

“We believe that the future of this coun- 
try depends not only upon free schools and 
a free press, but also freedom of action 
under the law. The ambitious youth must 
not, shall not, be dwarfed in his desire or 
opportunity, nor hindered in his effort to 
reach the goal of success, whether in the 
workshop, the fields of commerce or along 
the highways of professional life; we de- 
mand for our fellows and for ourselves the 
individual freedom that became our heri- 
tage upon the Republic’s birth. 

“We congratulate the city of Los An- 
geles and the State of California that 
through you the principles of eternal truth 
and justice are presented daily in the 
homes of California in the columns of the 
Los Angeles Times.” 


This address, bearing the signature of 
568 individuals and firms of Los Angeles, 
is representative of the intelligence, the 
- property, the commerce and the respecta- 
bility of the city. It is to be questioned if 
so extraordinary a tribute to an editor and 
publisher was ever before formally and 
spontaneously made by an American com- 
munity. It sufficiently attests the stand- 
ing achieved by the Times and its editor in 
an extraordinary contest made, as I have 
already said, in behalf of the community 
quite as much as in the interest of the 
Times. 
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That this tribute was richly deserved, 
nobody with any acquaintance with the 
facts can question for one moment. With- 
in the period covered by the conflict be- 
tween the Times and trades ~ unionism, 
Los Angeles has advanced from a provin- 
cial town to the character of a metropoli- 
tan city, with an approximate population 
of 280,000. The figures of population 
do not wholly tell the story, for with in- 
crease in numbers has come everything 
else which commonly pertains to numbers 
—indeed, much more, for Los Angeles, 
young as she is in point of time, is mag- © 
nificently equipped with public and pri- 
vate buildings of a kind that would adorn 
any city in the world. Furthermore, Los 
Angeles has developed in manufacture, 
trade and commerce proportionate with 
the increase in the numbers of her in- 
habitants. 

And no small part of that extraordinary 
development, which amazes every visitor, 
has come through practical exemption 
from labor troubles. Broadly speaking, 
there has been in Los Angeles no interrup- 
tidn of the course of industry, no set- 
backs in the work of construction, no 
extra cost at the point of uncertainty and 
hazard due to labor convulsions. The city 
has gone on and on with reasonable, if 
not perfect, accord between the elements 
of labor and of capital, exempt from that 
handicap which rests upon communities 
tormented, burdened and taxed by strikes, 
lock-outs and a thousand and one conflicts 
which bear so heavily upon the common 
resource wherelabor and capital stand at 
war with each other. Ask any intelligent 
citizen of Los Angeles why that city has 
stood exempt while others near and far 
have suffered so continuously and terribly, 
and he will answer in two words—the 
Times. In standing for itself against the 
aggressive and tyrannous proposals of the 
Typographical Union, the Times has also 
stood for Los Angeles, and as it has won 
for itself, so it has won for Los Angeles. 
It has won first by persistently declaring 
and maintaining the sovereign principles 
which’ assert the lawful right-of every 
citizen to pursue undisturbed and unham- 
pered any lawful occupation of his choice 
in a lawful way, and to be protected in 
that right by the whole power of the State 
and of the nation if need be. Second, it 
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has won by holding the dominating citi- 
zenship of Los Angeles, including the 
business community, to an attitude so 
alertly and steadfastly protective, as to 
prevent picketing, boycotting in its worst 
forms, and the many other aggressions and 
annoyances by which unionism commonly 
seeks to enforce its demands. Under the 
persistent hammerings of the Times, local 
spirit has been held to a pose so high-and 
unyielding as to assure freedom for every 
citizen. 

Under this policy, and by it, Los An- 
geles has drawn to herself a prodigious 
power of accumulated capital with per- 
sonal forces that have achieved marvels 
in the vast work of her development. Un- 
der this policy, and by it, Los Angeles has 
made herself, a name in the world for high 
character as a community, for re- 
gard for fixed principles, for respect for 
law and for the security which rests upon 
all these things. Every element of the 
community, including that of labor, has 
shared in advantages which have flowed 
directly from the stubborn resistance 
which the Times has made against pro- 
posals founded in the spirit of injustice 
and urged without any warrant in law or 
decency. ; 

And now, let us note the effect of this 
fight upon the Times itself, bearing in 
mind that the paper has been the center 
of every form of assault that the malice of 
interest and enmity, supported by abun- 
dant financial resource, could urge against 
it. No form of spite that could be de- 
vised by the spirit of opposition has been 
lacking, the establishment of a rival news- 
paper by William Randolph Hearst being 
one of the many devices to “down” the 
Times. In these years, the Times has 
grown from a provincial newspaper of 
small capital and less repute to a rank so 
high that no list of representative Ameri- 
can journals, however limited, is complete 
without its name. In the point of physi- 
cal size, it is the biggest newspaper pub- 
lished in the world. At the point of earn- 
ings, it is far ahead of any other news- 
paper published in any other relatively 
equal field. In its relations to its own 
community, it stands unique, for it is so 
far ahead of all rivalry as to be acknow- 
ledged universally as the supreme journal 
in a wide region, including not only 
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Southern California, but Arizona and a 
large part of New Mexico. I think I may 
venture to say upon the basis of private 
information respecting this and many 
other newspapers that to-day the Times is 
on the financial side the most profitable 
newspaper property in the country outside 
of New York or Chicago. 

And now, having spoken of the success 
of the Times growing out of its long fight 
for freedom, let me add a word as to 
what has come to its editor in consequence 
of this long conflict. It has in truth lifted 
him far above the rank of provincial jour- 
nalists, making him not merely a man of 
mark at home and abroad, but one of the 
fixed stars of the journalistic profession, 
identified, as is no other man in this coun- 
try, with a great moral, legal and social 
principle—a principle I venture to say 
upon whose integrity the future and per- 
manent welfare of this country of ours ab- 
solutely depends. 

To-day the fight against the Times, be- 
gun nearly eighteen years ago, is entering 
upon a new chapter. The unionism of the 
country, ambitious for dominance, resents 
the conditions which prevail in Los An- 
geles. It seeks to change these conditions 
by silencing the voice which has so long 
been their inspiration. It is again engaged 
in raising funds with which it proposes 
to fight the old fight over again. To do 
this, it must nullify its own surrender, 
formally made in December, 1906. But 
there will be no embarrassment on this 
score, for of all virtues, consistency is the 
last which unionism would claim for it- 
self. That the new fight will in any man- 
ner retrieve the defeats and losses of the 
old, nobody who has any knowledge of the 
situation for one moment believes. For 
to-day the Times is a greater force than it 
was seventeen years ago. Its financial re- 
source as compared with that early day 
is twenty times multiplied ; and there still 
remains at the front of its affairs the cour- 
ageous and resolute veteran, whose extra- 
ordinary and forceful personality has be- 
come the spirit of the newspaper which 
he has builded. In the future, as in the 
past, the Times will stand not as an enemy 
to labor, not as a discriminator against 
labor (for it pays higher wages to labor 
than any other newspaper in the country), 
but as a defender of a great ethical and le- 

£ 
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gal principle upon which the rights of 
every element in the community, including 
labor, surely depend. There is no possible 
question as to the outcome of this renewed 
contest. Los Angeles and the Times will 
win, as they won before, first because their 
cause is just; second, because the city and 
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the newspaper stand united and resolute 
for the lawful right of every citizen to 
pursue, undisturbed and unhampered, any 
lawful occupation of his choice in a law- 
ful way, and to be protected in that right 
by the whole power of the State and of thie 
nation, if need be. 





THAT IS TO BE 


CITY 


BY KIRKE L. SIMPSON 


“The City That Was,” they dubbed it, 

As they mourned o’er the smouldering heap ; 
They were men who had known it in halcyon days, 
And they told of its passing in sorrowing phrase, 
Recounted its sins and its glad, wild ways, 

And sighed for the things that had been. 


“The City That Is,” we calied it, 
And we worked with brain and brawn. 

We hewed to the line as we built anew, 

Laying our timbers firm and true, 

And our pride soared high as each building grew 
Where a tangled wreck had been. 


The good Saint Francis heard the words, 
And he judged each man where he stood. 

He watched as we toiled through the hurrying days, 
And he saw that our work was good. 

Then he said, “My children, ye both are right, 
Though but past and present ye see. 

My city shall rise, both good and great, 

To keep its post by the Western gate; 

And ye both shall share in the days that wait 
The City That Is To Be.” 
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Chancellor Day on Living Issues. 


“The Raid on Prosperity,” by James 
Roscoe Day, LL. D., D. C. L., Chancellor 
of Syracuse University. 

Not the least complimentary thing to 
be said of Chancellor Day is that he suc- 
ceeds in writing books guaranteed to keep 
the normal reader awake. You may, or 
you may not, agree with him, but listen 
to him you must and will. “The Raid on 
Prosperity” is likely to have all sorts of 
hard things said of it by labor union en- 
thusiasts and by admirers of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “imperialistic” policies, and it is 
likely to be lauded to the skies by the rep- 
resentatives of the moneyed interests of 
the country; but friend and foe alike will 
read the book, and if they are human, will 
enjoy it as well. 

The Chancellor foresees opposition. He 
courts adverse criticism, which, owing pos- 
sibly to his extensive experience with it, 
has no terrors for him. On every page of 
every chapter, he flings down a clanging 
gauntlet with the understanding that the 
reader is free to take it up—if the reader 
dare. And the Chancellor insists on his 
disinterestedness. “My convictions,” he 
assures us, “have not come to me out of 
the exigencies of a college presidency or by 
the contaminating influence of million- 
aires!” And the exclamation point is his 
own. 

“The Raid on Prosperity” is primarily 
a defense of the trusts, and secondarily an 
arraignment of most of the doings of the 
present administration. In particular, 
the President’s fondness for creating spec- 
ial commissions is denounced as un- 
American and pernicious. “A law-mak- 
ing, court-controlling executive depart- 
ment, a Government by commissions, a 
personal construction of the Constitution, 
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BY F. MARION. GALLAGHER 


is not a republic.” Three chapters deal 
with corporations, three more with the 
Standard Oil Company, and three with 
the relations of capital and labor, while 
topics like “Stretching the Constitution,” 


- “Swollen Fortunes,” “Tainted Money,” 


and “Charitable Trusts” are given a chap- 
ter each out of the twenty which make up 
the volume. 

Chancellor Day scores most, not when 
he is indignant, but when he is ironical. 
For instance : “In the good old times when 
they had no grinding corporations or dev- 
ilish trusts with their tentacles on the 
throat of individual rights and privileges, 
you could have traveled on a canal boat. 
And if you were in a hurry, you could 
have gone on an express canal boat drawn 
by three mules instead of two mules. But 
in any event, you would have been so long 
going that you would have forgotten where 
you were going before you reached your 
destination. Time spent so lavishly was 
not worth much. But then no corpora- 
tion was grinding that captain of the 
canal boat or that mule driver. They went 
their own pace leisurely. The people 
then were ground only between the tow 
path and the berm! But now the oppres- 
sive and grinding corporation gives you 
a seat in a parlor of palatial furnishings 
and takes you along from New York to 
Buffalo in seven and three-fourths hours, 
instead of ten days or two weeks. It is 
an outrage that a merciless corporation 
should exist in this enlightened age that 
will hurl a man through the world, around. 
curves and over bevels and across bridges 
at such a terrific rate of speed—and tempt 
men to leave the secure and calm pace of 
the canal boat by charging only two cents 
a mile, with which no canal man can com- 
pete. Such a thing is against competition, 
has restrained the traffic of the canal boat 
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and ought to be investigated by a com- 
mission and prosecuted.” 

Chancellor Day deserves our gratitude 
for putting into readable form opinions 
and criticisms that rarely appear in print 
outside of the depositaries of tainted news. 
His point of view is not the point of view 
of the majority of readers, but that only 
enhances the value of his book. The seri- 
ous student will, perhaps, bewail the very 
conspicuous lack of scholarly calm in “The 
Raid on Prosperity,” but he should re- 
member that the author is Chancellor Day 
—a very charming personality with noth- 
ing in common with an iceberg. 

D. Appleton & Company, New York. 


Alpine Flora in America. 


“Alpine Flora of the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains,” by Stewardson Brown. 

The purpose of this unique and exhaust- 
ive volume is to trace the relationship ex- 
isting between the flora of the Alps and 
the flora of the Canadian Rockies. Mr. 
Stewardson has discovered that, despite 
the variety of species, there is a close re- 
semblance in the families and genera of 
the two regions. The fruit of his labors 
forms an interesting and serviceable hand- 
book of the flora of the Canadian Rockies, 
and Selkirks, or those portions traversed 
by the Canadian Pacific from Banff to 
Glacier. A special feature of the work is 
the illustrating by Mrs. Charles Schaffer. 
Thirty-one beautiful and accurate water- 
color drawings and ninety-eight other pic- 
tures are a tribute to her industry and 
skill. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.00 
net. 


A Book by Seumas MacManus. 


‘Doctor Kilgannon,” by Seumas Mac- 
Manus. 

This latest volume from the pen of the 
author of “A Lad from the O’Friels,” is a 
collection of stories supposed to be nar- 
rated by a garrulous old Dublin physician, 
who had, as a youth, lived in stirring times 
and has daily become more and more cog- 
nizant of the fact. ‘he book has all the 
qualities which have endeared the author’s 
earlier works to the reading public. That 
rich Donegal humor is there, and there, 
too, is the blundering, effervescing wit 
which Seumas MacManus possesses in an 
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unusual degree. “Doctor Kilgannon” 
falls little short of “A Lad of the 
O’Friels” in its richness of coloring and 
its literary charm. 


The Theory of Contingency. 


“The Ifs of History,” by Joseph Edgar 
Chamberlin. 

If Themistocles had not beaten Aristi- 
des in an Athenian election, if Columbus 
had kept his straight course westward, if 
Queen Elizabeth had not been childless, 
if young George Washington had become a 
British midshipman, if Abraham Lincoln 
had been raised in the South, if the Con- 
federates had marched on Washington af- 
ter Bull Run—these are some of the ifs of 
history proposed and answered in the vol- 
ume under discussion. Mr. Chamberlin 
has written an entertaining and stimulat- 
ing little book, and deserves to be thanked 
for it. At the same time, we cannot re- 
frain from expressing our conviction that 
he carries the theory of contingency al- 
together too far. It is almost incredible, 
for instance, that under any circum- 
stances, Abraham Lincoln would have 
sided with the South. The structure of 
the man’s mind was such that he would 
have staunchly upheld the Federal Gov- 
ernment whether he hailed from Maine or 
from Georgia. Meanwhile, we respectfully 
suggest this sentence from Pascal for the 
title page of the next edition of “The Ifs 
of History”: “Si le nez de Cleopatre eut 
ete plus court, tout la face de la terre au- 
rait change.” 

Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 


The Purpose with a Novel. 


“The Magnet: A Romance of the Bat- 
tles of Modern Giants,” by Alfred O. Cro- 
zier. 

The reviewer is spared the necessity of 
even reading this book by the following 
glowing and original description thought- 
fully printed on the back of the cover- 
shield : 


“What is the ‘Magnet?’ ” 


“It is a powerful and fascinating ro- 
mance, interspersed with philosophical 
humor, beautifully illustrated by Wallace 
Morgan, the originator of the celebrated 
Fluffy Ruffles pictures. The book is writ- 
ten in a new and original style, and is de- 
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signed to appeal to the serious minds of 
all thoughtful Americans. It is certain 
to attract wide attention and make its im- 
press on the national campaign of 1908. 
The author, Alfred O. Crozier, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, for twenty years a 
prominent lawyer, says: 


“Authors Description—Funk, Wag- 
nalls Company, 44-60 East 23d St., New 
York. Gentlemen: Following are some of 
the current subjects treated in my new 
novel, ‘The Magnet,’ which you are issu- 
ing: ‘Central Government . Bank Plot.” 
‘Elastic Currency—Private Schemes in 
Congress.’ ‘Wall Street—An Exposure 
of its Dangerous Methods and Powers; 
Panics—How Created—Effects.’ ‘Banks 
—Runs by Depositors—The Cause.’ Rail- 
roads—Regulation; Appraisal; New Tax 
Plan; Trusts; Consolidation; Capitalized 
Eminent Domain and Earning Power; 
Waterways.’ ‘Corporations in Politics 
New View of Tariff.’ ‘Lawyers for Sale 
—To Plot Corporate Crimes.’ ‘Politi- 
cal Conspiracy—To Seize Control of the 
Government.’ 

“The Magnet is not a reservoir of pana- 
ceas. Its author hopes it may induce pub- 
lic thought and discussion, and thus do 
some good by helping to defeat the designs 
of such lawless incorporated wealth as is 
trying to seize control of the Government 
of the republic in the campaign of 1908 
for its selfish purposes, that it may reverse 
the wise and patriotic policies championed 
with so much courage by President Roose- 
velt. Very respectfully, - 

“ALFRED O. CROZIER.” 


What can we do after all that but hum- 
bly indorse all that the diffident publishers 
and the modest author have to say? Ac- 
cordingly, we express our conviction that 
the “romance” is so “powerful” that you 
don’t realize its force until the publishers 
tell you about it, and that it is indeed 
“fascinating”—would be, at least, if you 
were chained to a bleak rock on a desert 
island and had nothing else to read. The 
style of the book is emphatically ‘new and 
original,” and the “serious minds” of all 
thoughtful Americans will find it irre- 
sistibly appealing—in just what way we 
would rather not state. And the Fluffy 
Ruffles pictures are great. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1.50. 
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Just issued from the press is “A Song 
of Autumn and Other Poems,” by Henry 
Meade Bland. Henry Meade Bland is a 
poet, and his volume is, we venture, one of 
the most important contributions to Eng- 
lish verse in recent years. The exquisite 
idealism breathed forth in “A Song of 
Autumn” will be of inspiration to those 
who are fortunate enough to read the little 
book. Some of the poems have already 
appeared in Overland Monthly, while 
others greet us for the first time: Dr. 
Bland has written verse that will live, and 
which will be accorded a place with the 
productions of the early poets whose work 
—first appearing in Overland Monthly— 
speedily won international recognition. 

“A Song of Autumn and Other Poems,” 
press of Popp & Hagan, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 


“The Rivals,” a new edition of Sheri- 
dan’s famous play, with an introduction 
by Professor Brander Mathews, and strik- 
ing illustrations by M. Power O’Malley. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 


“Famous Painters of America,” by J. 
Walker McSpadden, an exquisitely gotten 
out book with a personal sketch of each 
artist, and with illustrations of the ar- 
tists and of a few of their paintings. A 
highly valuable aid to the popularizing of 
art. (T. Y. Crowell & Company.) 


Randall Parrish’s “The Great Plains,” 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) is a volume that 
will take its place in the permanent his- 
torical literature of the country side by 
side with President Roosevelt’s “Winning 
of the West.” The volume is, naturally, 
divided into three parts: Discovery, The 
Struggle for Possession, and Occupation. 
It is a conservative, complete, interesting, 
thrilling and authentic record of the 
West. 


“For Maisie” is a pretty love story of 


English aristocratic life. A rugged old 
fellow wins his way from the working 
classes to the ducal table for the sake of 
his step-daughter, Maisie. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) 











THE “*TE KATIPO EXTENDED” 


FROM THE CHRONICLES OF SANDY GULLY 
AS KEPT BY SKITING BILL 


The poem, “The Te Katipo Extended,” which is published 
herewith, is by Miss Lola Ridge, a young Australian poet and 
artist, who is not without fame in her own land. Overland 
Monthly has been fortunate enough to secure several pieces of 
verse from her pen, and these will be presented to our readers 
from time to time. Miss Ridge is sure to win fame in the United 
States, for her style is breezily strong, and, in her sentimental 
moods, appealingly beautiful. 


BY LOLA RIDGE 


The sandy pug was risin’, an’ the claim was duffered out, 
The divy of the washin’ wouldn’t pay a three-bob shout ; 
We ’greed we'd hev ter chuck it, an’ ses Bill, “Let it be soon!” 
A-strollin’ round the township one Sunday afternoon, 
A city bloke came by us, his nose stuck in the air, 
A forty acre shirt-front an’ ile upon his hair. 
He spoke up pretty sociable an’ open-like an’ free. 
He was a minin’ expert, so he said ter Bill an’ me— 
A-travelin’ fer a syndicate an’ jess’ come up on spec— 
(He sorter eased the collar a-scrapin’ on his neck.) 
We talked a little further, an’ I got my lamps on Bill, 
And took the new chum expert by a short cut up the hill, 
To see our minin’ property. He hemmed an’ hawed a bit, 
And fondled with his eye-glass an’ said he’d think of it; 
But first he’d try a prospec’; then Bill turned as pale as chalk. 
He said that it was Sunday—-the other chaps might talk 
At breakin’ 0’ the Sabbath, but if he would come next day 
And try a dozen dishes, he ’ud find the thing would pay. 
At dark that night we fixed it, an’ I doctored up the pug; 
Touched all theNightly places. “He is just a toffish mug— 
*T will learn him some of business, if it takes him down a cut.” 
An’ then we slep’ like children in our *umble little *ut. 
Next mornin’ in the paddock, when the toff had washed a dish, 
He sunk upon the barrer, lookin’ like a dyin’ fish! 
“?Tis reely most surprisin’! You hev struck the Golden Lead— 
We'll float it in a company if you are both agreed!” 
And so we made it over to—he said his name was Snares— 
For cash down fifteen hundred, an’ a thousand paid-up shares. 





*Maori—The Spider. 





























“Of course when it is floated—why, what the dooce is this?” 

(He’d stumbled on the nugget that we’d got at Coolabis.) 

Twas over fifty ounces, an’ a pretty bit o’ quartz— 

The gold a-stickin’ out of it like a little bunch o’ wartz. 

“?Twill do; a fairish sample; I will take it up to town— 

They mightn’t know of Sandy’s—you kin get it when you’re 
down. 

The shares ’1] go like pastys; for there are no flies on this!” 

He pocketed the nugget that we got at Coolabis. 

I shouted down at Reilly’s, an’ we met the golden sell. 

The expert named it ’andsome by a name we couldn’t spell: 

“Te Katipo Extended,” he said, softly, “by your leave; 

It means a little spider that does a little weave. 

May it prove a money weaver! Haw—a pint of orange fizz. 

Now, boys, fill up you’re glasses and drink success to biz!” 

“Oh, raise me up,” ses William, when the toff hed said good-bye, 

“He walked into that cobweb—Lord, he’s just a little fly!” 

We watched the post like lovers—we could ’ardly eat or sleep, 

An’ got a lot o’ paper from the expert in a week. 

“Te Katipo Extended!” It looked flourishin’ an’ fine, 

But *bout the fifteen hundred he never dropped a line. 

Then I got sort o’ restless, an’ Bill was moochin’ roun’, 

A-lonesome for the nugget; so we took a trip to town. 

We struck the minin’ expert a-walkin’ with a girl; 

He said he’d see us private, as he gave his cane a twirl. 

Sez Bill: “We’ve come from Sandy’s, an’ we’re not ter be put off, 

Hand up that fifteen hundred!” Well, you should ha’ seen the 
toff. 

He cocked his little eye-glass, and sez he, “You must forget, 

We ’greed ter stand that over—it is in the claim as yet, 

Which, judgin’ from the prospec’s, will pay nigh a thousand 
pound 

A week. You’ll get your divy in the first wash from the ground.” 

“What’s left fer us, the owners, will you tell us, Mr. Snares ?” 

He murmured out politely, “You hev got the paid-up shares.” 

Bill was rollin’ up his shirt sleeves; but I didn’t want no hits: 

“Here, chuck us back our sample, an’ we’ll cry that we are quits. 

Return our bloomin’ nugget an’ take back the paid-up shares!” 

He said, “You’re very foolish, for I am 8. P. Snares, 

The well-known minin’ expert, an’ you are Tom and Bill, 

Two of the biggest rascals that loaf at Sandy Hill. 

Take a friend’s advice; you’d better ” Then he stopped to 
parry Bill; ; 

I rushed him in the rearward—oh, he wanted all his skill— 

A crash an’ then the atmosphere was red an’ green and blue! 

I sittin’ in the gutter was the next thing that I knew, 

And Bill a-lyin’ near me, but we saw no more of Snares 

The week we stopped in city to undergo repairs ; 

I’d swallowed half my molars an’ Bill had lost an eye. 

But we never touched the expert who was just a little fly. 























THE PUBLISHER AND THE PUBLIC 


A CONFIDENTIAL 


Ng HE PUBLISHER has 

f a great task before 

him. He must please 

a large constituency, 

and at the same time 

he must make money 

for himself. He must 

not be a_ partisan, 

and he must be careful that he does not, 
by the most infinitessimal shade, give the 
idea of fostering any particular individual 
or any particular policy. The militant 
magazine is but an ephemeral success at 
best. It must not be inferred that a 
magazine is therefor to be an emasculate, 
nerveless and pulseless thing to please the 
public and its advertising patrons, but it 


is absolutely necessary that the magazine 
possess the quality of uplifting cheerful- 


ness and optimism to be permanently suc- 
cessful. That is, as in every-day life, the 
key note. 

Overland Monthly has at times been 
misunderstood ; it has made mistakes; it 
has been accused of being the organ of 
corporations, and at other times it has 
been vilified as being the means adopted 
to teach a socialistic dogma. Once, when 
the magazine ran an article, or a series of 
articles, on what the Jew had done for 
San Francisco, it was suspected of having 
been sold to a syndicate in control of the 
rich Jews of San Francisco. Later, it de- 
voted a number of pages to the achieve- 
ments by the Catholic Church, and it did 
not escape violent criticism in certain 
quarters for the good words it had spoken 
for the church on the coast. Here and 
there a subscriber drops out of the lists 
and voices his indignation by letter, pos- 
tal card or by visit, but the general policy 
of the magazine has always been that of 
being “devoted to the development of the 
country,” the policy of the original found- 
ers, voiced nearly fifty years ago, and we 
trust that it has always had general ap- 
proval. 

The devotion to development does not 
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mean, to the publisher, the development 
of the country in its physical aspect, but 
a development along all lines, and Over- 
land Monthly has been the guide, philoso- 
pher and friend of the true Westerner and 
California, the mirror of his moods, for 
nearly half a century; it has developed 
him mentally, while it exhibited to the 
world at large the beauties of California 
and the West in general. 

The publisher is just a plain-spoken, 
every-day Californian. He wants your 
confidence, and he will tell you that he 
wants also your ideas, and that he hires 
an editor, but that he is well aware of 
the fact that this editor, a mighty smart, 
wide-awake, up-to-date fellow by the way, 
does not know it all by a long shot. So 
the publisher wants you to write to him, 
if there is anything wrong about this 
“paper.” If you’re way up there in 
Trinity or Shasta County, or up in Ore- 
gon beyond Grant’s Pass, and the stage 
has come in-with the magazine, or if you 
are down in Oklahoma, Arizona or Texas, 
and you find something that doesn’t at all 
suit you, or you can suggest an improve- 
ment, or your news-stand man has failed 
to keep up @ sufficient supply of the mag- 
azines, the publisher wants to know it. In 
other words, he wants ideas; he wants sug- 
gestions and advice. 

A magazine is a very sensitive thing, 
and a mistake in policy is disastrous, and 
when we make mistakes, and you know * 
you should tell us. We may not ag 
with you, and then again we may, and we 
will tell you all about it in this column. 
We want your co-operation. 

Overland Monthly is one of the very 
few magazines making money out of its 
subscription list. It does not need a vast 
array of advertising pages to make it pay. 
Its subscriptions pay. It does not mean 
to infer that it scorns the advertiser or 
his patronage, for that would be worse 
than folly, but it does not maintain ex- 

(Continued to Page xi.) 








was beautifying complexions when 
George the Third was King, and 


before the great historic event of 
ea) modern times, the French Revolution — 


“HAT was indeed. a period of 
revolutions, and the revolution 
that was effected in the manu- 

Toil - facture of Soap -by the introduction of 
oulet no _ PEARS’ SOAP was so memorable that 
of Two it established. a~ new and permanent 


Centuries -standard in Toilet Soaps, and one that 
it has been impossible to improve upon 
Now _ inall the years that have since elapsed. 
a _ PEARS’ SOAP was a scientific 
As Always ‘discovery that represented hygienic 
Woman’s perfection, and provided beauty with a 
Rost j simple preservative that has had no 

; equal from that day to this: 
We have it on the testimony of 
the most famous beauties, and of lead- 
“» ing scientists, doctors, and specialists, 
3) from the Georgian to the Edwardian 
period, that PEARS’ SOAP is the 
——__ se most potent of all aids to natural 
| beauty—the beauty that alone can fas- 
cinate—the beauty of a soft, velvety, 

refined complexion. 














OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
§¢ All rights secured.”” 
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BOSTON 
BROWN 
BREAD 
FLOUR 


makes 
: ait _ is Genuine Brown Bread 
[LIGHTEN ie = DRUDGERY OF HOUSE WORK] Toothsome Quick Biscuit 
by daily use of instead of soap ‘ ‘ . 
\ PERFECT R I; A PERFECT Glorious Fruit Pudding 

CLEANSER CAaVUN€ zixsen 

—LEAVES NO TRA IR 
HARMLESS~EASY Ql f K ws hing for delicate TRY 5 Rp 
fabrics. Millions call PEARLINE. the most efficient and e B. B. 


SAFEST AID TO W ASHING AND CLEANING] a J 














MAIL ORDER MEN AND PUBLISHERS 


r RIDER AGENTS WANTED ing RON, 8 a 4 DOUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer. 


bi I 

"Ra we le Brings cash with the order. The best advertising 
4, hip on Approval withoutacent al novelty on the market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 

Hy ¢Posit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL mM A ILER ei i Fa 

Gi’ and prepay /reight on every bicycle. E paid. 
‘ FAI AGTORY Semoers re ,tires Paper folding Boxes and Waterproof Signs s 
— and sundries. Do not duy until you receive our cat- . - - 
alogsand learn our unheard of prices and marvelous special offer. specialty. Write us for prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.M-228 Chicazo. Ill. R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 





For Breakfast 


Grrmea 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CoO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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272 Million Dollars 


Lite Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, on over 1,500,000 
Policies, is the Magnificent Record of 


The Prudential 


Total Insurance in Force, over 


$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One Quarter Million Policies. 


Paid Policyholders during 1907, over . ° 18 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1907, over 141 Million Dollars 


7 Million Dollars 


Loans to Policyholders, on Security 
of their Policies, Dec. 31st, 1907, over 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over ° : 11/, Million Dollars 


REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, on a Basis of ' 


Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, nearly I Million Dollars 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, 
Experience and Organization Has 
Given, Since the Introduction of 
the New Industrial Policy and 





New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 


More Life Insurance for Less Money 
Than Ever Before. 


“THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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Auto Taxicabs to be Put On Here 


Million Dollar Corporation Will Operate Vehicles With Small Fares 


San Francisco is soon to have a taxicab ser- 
vice, to be installed by the Pacific Coast Taxi- 
meter Cab Company, a million-dollar corpora- 
tion recently organized. The finest motor ve- 
hicles that money can buy will be placed at the 
disposal of citizens and tourists, and a reason- 
able rate of fare will be charged. 

The Pacific Coast Taximeter Cab Company 
has been organized for the purpose of doing a 
taxicab, truck and transfer business. Taxicabs 
are not an experiment, as they have proved a 
success in Paris, London, New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. The rate is 50 cents per 
mile, and is regulated by a taximeter in view 
of the passenger, and there is no chance for a 
dispute with the “cabby’’ over the fare. A 
motor cab can easily cover from 90 to 100 
miles paying distance in a day. European ex- 
perience shows clearly that the public will not 
use horse cabs if taxicabs can be had, and 
these cabs easily do two or three times the 
amount of work done by an ordinary vehicle. 

The importance of the commercial motor ve- 
hicle is unknown to the majority of business 
men. The latter, knowing full well that dead 
weight cannot be moved without corresponding 
cost per ton-mile, act with great caution. For 
this reason the automobile has been used largely 
as a pleasure vehicle, and it is only during the 
last year or two that the larger establishments 
have seen the advisability of using motor cars 
in their business.—Call, Feb. 2, 1908. 


Write or call at once for full particulars of an 
investment in the stock of the Pacific 
Coast Taximeter Cab Co. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT COMPANY 


901-906 Humboldt Savings Bank Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 











GLOBE INCUBATORS 


do this all the time—have done 
it for 16 years. They hatch 
strong and healthy chicks— 
chicks that -live and grow. 
Every latest improvement 
—patented hot water- 

Our pipe system and auto- 
Free matic heat regulator. 
B The best machine, 
ook either for begin- 
on Globe ners or for pro- 


fessio 
Incubators oatare 
tells you ‘how raisers, 
to make more 
money out of 
poultry. Marvel- 
ously complete, with 
beautiful color plates, 
and worth dollars to 


FERTILE 
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pensive agents, and it does not bore ‘the 
Eastern advertiser to death for his patron- 
age. The Eastern manufacturer who has 
something to sell, something for which a 
demand may be created by reaching the 
people of California and the West, will 
find in the Overland Monthly a medium 
that is far ahead of any other in its ability 
to reach this particular field. Some of 
our Eastern advertisers have been with 
us for over thirty years continuously. 

The publisher would impress upon you 
the necessity of letting the advertiser 
know that the Overland Monthly is the 
guide-post that pointed to his wares. You 
saw this or that exhibited in our columns, 
and that is why you wrote or bought this 
or that particular article. Do not forget 
to mention “I saw it in the Overland 
Monthly” in your letter. 

Some years ago a mining machinery 
firm, making a patent amalgamator, 
placed an advertisement in the columns 
of Overland Monthly (and it was only a 
small advertisement, and the rates were 
not as high as they are now.) The min- 
ing machinery people did not get returns, 
or not enough of them. They kicked, and 
finally they took their ad. out altogether. 

Three years afterwards a man walked 
into the office of Overland Monthly with 
a worn, bedraggled and dirty magazine, 
and said that he wanted to know if this 
machinery house, Parke, Lacey & Co., was 


(Continued to Page xvi.) 








those using Incubators. 
Sent free on application. A 
postal will bring it. 


C. €. SHOEMAKER 
Box 428, Freeport, Ill.” 











Senton Approval. Send No Money, $1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hairswitch to match. If you 
’ find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in tendays, or 
sell 8 and get your switch free. Extra shades a 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book rustic latest style of hair r dressing—also 
high “or hes , pom ri alm ee % 





NO DRUGS, DIETS OR EXERTION. 
So confident am I that simply wearing my 
Auto-Masseur, regardless of age or sex, will 
permanently reduce superfluous flesh from all 
parts—face, chest, back, hips, legs or abdo- 
men, that I will mail it without deposit fora 

FREE 40 DAY TRIAL. 
When you see your shapeliness speedily re- 
turning, I know you will wear it until your 
figure is just as perfect as it ever was— 
therefore try it at my expense. Write for 
Auto-Masseur to-day—proof costs nothing. 
Prof. Burns, 1300—J—Broadway, New York. 




















REEUMATISM 


Don’t Take Medicine, but Try Magic Foot 
Drafts, the Great Michigan External 
Remedy which is Curing Thousands 
Let Us Send You a 


$1 Pair on Free Trial 


Magic Foot Drafts are curing every kind of 
Rheumatism without medicine, no matter where 
located or how severe. Muscular, Sciatic, Lum- 
bago, Gout—chronic or acute—all yield quickly 
to these wonderful Drafts, which have brought 
comfort to hundreds of thousands, including 
cases of thirty and forty years’ standing. 

Magic Foot Drafts are to-day in use all over 
the civilized world. They are curing where doc- 
tors and baths and medicines fail. 

Magic Foot Drafts are the only American ex- 
ternal remedy ever protected by the courts of 
England, the worst rheumatic country on earth, 
where Magic Foot Drafts have become a univer- 
sal household remedy. 

Magic Foot Drafts are always sold on free 
trial, their world-wide success having been ac- 
complished on the “pay after satisfied’ plan. 
Only a true cure could succeed on our plan. 

TRADE MARK 





If you have rheumatism, let Magic Foot 
Drafts cure you. Simply send your address. 
You will get a $1 pair of Drafts by return mail. 
If you are satisfied with the benefit received, 
you can send us one dollar. If not, keep your 
money. We take your word and trust you for 
a square deal. Our new illustrated book on 
Rheumatism comes free with the trial Drafts. 
Magic Foot Draft Co., 334E Oliver Bldg., Jack- 
son, Mich. Don’t delay, but write to-day. 


A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patches, 
, and Skin Dis- 
eases and every 

somres os 
beauty, an e- 
No Mew ~ fies detection. It 
ee > it “@ has stood the 
will do : test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 

name. Dr. L. 
Sayre said to a 
lady ‘of the haut- 
ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 

the skin preparations.” 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada and Hu- 


rope. 
Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent complexion. 

rice, 25 cents per box by mail. 

GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 

ce, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York. 


PURIFIES 
as well as 
Beautifies 
the Skin. 














The Preservation of Silverware. ~ 


Ordinarily good silverware should last a life- 
time, and hold its original brilliancy, if care is 


exercised in the use of a polish that is free from 
acid or other injurious ingredients. 

Electro-Silicon has stood the test of forty 
years and demonstrated its superiority for 
cleaning and polishing Gold, Silver and all fine 
metals. 

It is entirely free from any chemicals, and at 
the same time imparts a marvelous brilliancy 
with ease and rapidity. If you are not familiar 
with the unequaled qualities of this celebrated 
preparation, it is the wish of its proprietors 
to send you a liberal trial quantity, without 
charge, postpaid, and we strongly recommend 
that you send your address without delay to 
The Electro Silicon Company, 30 Cliff St., New 
York, and mention this publication, and thereby 
learn the proper method for preserving your sil- 
verware. 

Electro-Silicon is sold by the leading Grocers 
and Druggists throughout the United States, or 
sent postpaid by the manufacturers on receipt 
of 15c. per box in stamps. 


w 





Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 


daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over’ the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors and 
before it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of _ skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
selected list. of publications than any other 
bureau. 


We aim to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

: Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
et. 


see 


United States Press Glipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill, 























Put Your Money ina New York 
Enterprise 


Particularly, if you can get it in one that is a money-maker and has stood 
all tests for 25 YEARS MAKING a PROFIT each year. 

$9.50 will start you, giving you a $10 interest with a personal guarantee “by. 
the Treasurer of the Company,” for 614 per cent on your money. 

$95 will give you 10 shares of stock (the par value of which is $100), or you 
may secure as many shares as you desire by paying one-tenth of the amount 
down, one-tenth more each month thereafter, until paid for, ‘eside getting all divi- 
dends paid on your stock during that time. 


; Just a Moment Now 


While I tell you something of this company whose stock I am offering, and 
which you should buy if you want a safe, sound and money-making investment, 
one that will permit you to sleep well, and makes money for you while you sleep. 


History of the Business 


Mr. John F. Douthitt, “whose name this company bears,” established this busi- 
ness 25 years ago, has made money every year since, last year cleared over $50,000. 
All these years the business has been located on the wealthiest street, in the greatest 
city in the world, 273 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The John F. Douthitt Co. deals in hand-painted tapestries, upholsteries, draper- 
ies, oil paintings, water colors, brass goods and antiques of all kinds; besides all 
this, the company does a large decovating business. Mr. Douthitt has decorated 
some of the finest homes, hotels, theatres, State capitols and court houses in all 
parts of the United States. 

The company is headquarters for and carries the largest stock of HAND 
PAINTED SILK TAPESTRIES IN THE WORLD. 

The continual growth of this enterprise made it too large for a one man business, 
thereby necessitating making it a corporation, which was affected last November 
when the John F. Douthitt Co. took over this excellent business, with a house 
packed full of goods amounting to over $200,000 AND NOT ONE CENT OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. Can one ask for anything better? 

There is a limited amount of this stock for sale, but only a part of that will 
be sold at $9.50, and the only notice of advance in price will be when printed on 
the coupon below. 
| In filling out the coupon, write plainly the name to whom the certificate is for, 

but send in quickly before the advance in price. 
There is a good position here for several men in the different lines. 
Make all checks and orders to G. M. WHEELER, Treasurer. 





JOHN F. DOUTHITT CO. 273 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


FORMED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


Capital stock, (full paid and non-assessable) $300,000. 
Par value of shares, $10 each, now selling at $9.50 per share. 


Enclosed find & in payment for___-shares of the Jno. F. Douthitt Co. Issue 


Certificate to » City 











Street , State , OVERLAND MONTHLY 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a 
new scientific discovery 
with automatic air cush- 
ions that draws the broken 
parts together and binds 
them as you would a bro- 
ken limb. It absolutely 
holds firmly and comfort- 
ably, and never slips; al- 
ways light and cool and 
conforms to every move- 
ment of the body without 
chafing or hurting. I make 
it to your measure and 

send it to you on a strict guarantee of satis- 
faction or money refunded, and I have put my 
price so low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy 
it. Remember, I make it to ge order—send 
it to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it back to me and I will refund 
your money. The banks or any responsible citi- 
zen in Marshall will tell you that is the way I 
do business—always absolutely on the square, 
and I have sold to thousands of people this 
way for the past five years. Remember, I use 
no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just 
give you a straight business deal at a reason- 
able price. 

c. E. BROOKS, 7078 Brooks Bullding, Mar- 
shall, Mich- 





BE A DOCTOR OF MECHANO-THERAPY, 


the wonderful new system of nealing. $3,000- 
$5,000 a year. We teach you by mail. Greatly 
superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Au- 
thorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms 
now. Write to-day for Prospectus free. AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY, Dept. 
410, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 


FLECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequallied for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
SILVERWARE. 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 16c. in 
stamps for a full box. 
El ual merits. 


ectro-Silicon Soap has 
Tue ExzctRo Si1100n Co., 30 Cliff St., New York, 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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WELLS FARGO & GO,’S 


DOMESTIC MONEY ORDERS 


Most Convenient and 
Economical Way to 
Send Money Home, 
Pay Accounts, Dues, 
Assessments and Sub- 
scripuoms . 2. « + 


RATES: From 3 cents 


for $2.50 or less to 30 
cents for $100 


WELLS FARGO & C0,’S 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Payable on Signature 
Identification Through- 
out the Civilized World 








Cost one-half of one 
SS eae 


WELLS FARGO & CO, 


EXPRESS 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... 1,428,855.93 
Deposits, Dec. 31, 1907 36,907,687.50 
Total Assets 89,529,484.87 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 

Office hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 

except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 
_OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 
A. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Hezer, Hamil Robte, Frtinnart I. N. Walter, 

A ‘ n Bergen, F. man, Jr., E. T. 
and W. S. Goodfellow. . 
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still in existence. The result of that 
twelve dollar and a half advertisement 
was the sale of nearly twelve thousand 
dollars’ worth of machinery of various 
kinds, and the publisher is told that the 
firm received a still larger order for ma- 
chinery, of the same kind, the order being 
directly traceable to the advertisement, 
from New Zealand, nearly four years after 
it was ordered stopped. This little story 
is simply told to illustrate the difference 
between advertising in a newspaper and 
in a magazine. A newspaper is an ephem- 
eral affair, good, but good only as long as 
it lasts, and not any longer, and it does 
not last Jong. A magazine lasts for years, 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


and our advertisers tell us that the free 
distribution of thousands of copies of 
Overland Monthly in the Philippine Is- 
lands during and after the Spanish war 
is still bringing results. 

If you find some particular story that 
you, as a reader, find to your heart’s de- 
light, don’t fail to tell us about it, because 
it will cheer the writer, and we will know 
your brand, and the writer will profit by 
it. We can thus soon arrive at the popu- 
lar taste in such things. Remember, the 
publisher is your friend, and he wants 
you to help him as a sort of a check on 
that impudent and self-important fellow, 
the editor. 


GREAT PROGRESS OF THE PRUDENTIAL 


Enormous Figures Dealt 


The annual statement of the Pruden- 
tial of Newark, N. J., which is published 
on another page, shows the company to be 
stronger in public confidence than ever 
before. The year 1907 is reported to have 
been one of unusual gains in every depart- 
ment of the company’s business. ‘The 
company issued and paid for in new in- 
surance during the year over 272 million 
dollars. The number of policies in force 
has been increased by over 400 thousand, 
bringing the total number of policies in 
force up to over seven and one-quarter 
millions. The total amount of insurance 
at risk is over one billion three hundred 
and thirty-seven million dollars. In pay- 
ments to policyholders, the Prudential has 
maintained and surpassed its record for 
liberality. During the year, the Pruden- 
tial paid to policy-holders over eighteen 
million dollars, while since the organiza- 
tion of the company, the total payment to 
its policyholders has been over 141 million 
dollars. 

A safe and profitable investment to a 
Life Insurance Company consists of loans 
to its own policyholders, on the security of 
their policies. The statement shows over 
seven million dollars loaned in this way. 

The Prudential also shows a reduction 
in expenses in 1907 (on a basis of equal 
premium incomes in 1906 and 1907) of 


in by this National Life Insurance Company. 


nearly one million dollars. The tax pay- 
ments by the company in 1907 also 
reached the enormous sum of one and one- 
quarter million dollars. The net gain in 
insurance in force was over eighty-four 
million dollars, and this, the company’s 
officials state, was a greater gain than the 
company made in 1906, one of its banner 
years. 

The Prudential states that, through its 
splendid equipment, experience and or- 
ganization, it has given since the intro- 
duction of its New Industrial Policy and 
New Low Cost Ordinary Policy, more life 
insurance for less money than ever before, 
and to this, no doubt, is due the great suc- 
cess that the company made last year, and 
is making this year. The New Low Cost 
Policy is described by The Prudential 
Company as the greatest success in life in- 
surance, and this is due to the fact that it 
is soid at as low a rate as consistent with 
the guaranteed benefits and the absolute 
life insurance protection which it affords 
the public. 

Send to The Prudential, Newark, N. J., 
for rates on the New Low Cost Policy at 
your age, and The Prudential Officials 
state that you will be surprised at the 
large amount of Life Insurance you can 
secure from that company at such low 
cost. 
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HARTS HORN SHADE ROLLERS Bear the script name of Stewart 


Hartshorn on label. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 











‘Interior Decoration | 


IS AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FULL OF IDEAS 


Decorating and Furnishing the Fea, My ~a 
Home correctly and tastefully is as SS Pm venient. It cleanses 
necessary as dressing fashionably snstany 
and becomingly 


10 cents, postpaid $1.00a year 
Catalog of Books on Decoration Free 


| ittore & Lawton, 19 Union Sq., New York ' 


The SAN FRANCISCO NEWS LET- 
TER is the oldest, brightest and most in- 
fluential weekly newspaper printed on the emeummittinaemnns ep ptmpey 
Pacific Coast. For sale at all news-stands. rw yf Runabout Tops, . $28.25 
Touring Car Tops, $43.50 
- COMPLETE WITH SIDE CURTAING 
For More than a Century ’ ote ane Sr Sas 
various disorders of the stomach and bowels, of Materials on Request. Write today 
such as indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, DETROIT MOTOR CAR SUPPLY co. 
biliousness, both in adults and children, have 1247 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 
been relieved by 


HENRY’S 
Calcined Magnesia 


a mild and pleasant remedy. Corrects acidity. assists diges- 
tion and relieves constipation. Take the genuine only—it 
requires a smaller dose than imitations and is doubly effica- 
cious without harshness. In use since 1772. Bottle sealed 
with old-style British ‘‘Inland Revenge sun peeeae nome 

old in the Uni ates 
THOs. & WILLm. HENRY with the name of Schieffelin 


MANCHESTER & Co. on label, which secures : Ny 
wrapper. Refuse inferior substitutes. Ask your druggist. olesale 


Illustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory (808 
GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 


An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Equisitely perfumed. Cures skin 


troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- ; 

lent condition. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents Hi P STATIONARY. 

per box. F. T. HOPKINS, proprietor. OO > 
37 Great Jones St., New York City. ENGI vis 


* FOR FARM AND SHOP WORK. Run 

Army Auction Bargains Separators, Corn Shredders, Grist Mills 

a Meet Otacaee’ Swords, new @h7S pina Dynamos, ete. Start without 

ARMY SADDLES 3.00 “| Cavalry Sabres“ 1.50 « cranking; no cams or gears. Burn 
“ Bridles - 1.00|UNIFORMS “ 1.95“ Alcohol, Kerosene, and Gasoline. All 


“ Leggins, pr. .15|7 Shot Carbine “ ~ 3.50 sizes in stock; 2 to 20 horse-power. 
300] MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIO o Steel connecting rods, anti-friction bear- 
ALO . ages, CO min jousan: o ° 4 i i =e Pal 
Senudtal ilesivationa auttit ebetanslo-ana reall prices ings; no vibration. Write for free catalogue. Goon 
of 35 acres GOVT. AUCTION SALE DS, DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
i mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 1247 BELLEVUE AVE. DETROIT, Mich., U.S.A. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, NEW YORE, 
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STEVENS-DURYEA “BIG SIX” 


WHY IT IS “DIFFERENT” 


BIG SIX STEVENS-DURYEA 


The Stevens-Duryea Big Six is the ideal car for extended touring with 
a large party. The Big Six is happily named, for it is a large, roomy car, 
yet the point we emphasize is, that while it has al! the desirable qualities 
of a large car, it. has not the usual large car’s disadvantages, namely, 
excessive weight, complication, tire trouble and unwieldiness. ‘The reason 
therefor is simple. 

The famous Stevens Duryea Unit Power Plant supported on three 
points does away with heavy frame construction and greatly simplifies 
the power plant, thus making possible a large reduction in weight. The 
Big Six weighs from 700 to 1500 pounds less than any other car of equal 
power and dimensions. Its extreme flexibility, smoothness and speed is 
due to the perfect balance of the six-cylinder motor. We want you to 
know more of the excellent qualities of this car. Let us arrange a dem- 


onstration. Price, fully equipped, $6,000. 


PACIFIC MOTOR CAR CO. 


376-380 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco Oakland Branch; 1308-10 Franklin St. 
Manufactured by Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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1908 MODEL F, THOMAS FLYER 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


























1908 THOMAS FLYER, MODEL F 


Hundreds of THOMAS CARS in Daily Service in and Around San Francisco. Four Models 
Thomas Cars 1908 Season. Three Models Oldsmobiles 1908 Season 


PIONEER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


524-20th St., Oakland 


901 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 











Learn Fundamental Thinking 


and The Scientific Interpretation of Life 


The sum of all scientific knowledge forms a Network of Facts 
and principles, which properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTH in every field of enquiry. 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE Sociologist 
Instructor of Impersonal Philoso- 
phy based on the Unity and In- 
ter-Relationship on all Knowledge 


4 course of six lessons by mail or in class wif enable you to al- 
ways choose the correct point of view on every subject and thus 
go far towards syst tizing your thoughts and guiding your 
em . 

° 





will be idered unless itis accompanied by a 
sample essay of not more than two hundred words containing the 
applicant's best thought on his favorite subject. 

I do not personally accept pay for my service—all fees from 
pupils being turned over to trustees, the fund to go toward found- 
ing @ Rational School of Life and Thought. 





For terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calument Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at, 54th Street, 


IDEAL LOCATION. 
NEAR THEATRES, 
SHOPS AND 
CENTRAL PaRK 


New, 
Modern 
aad 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. 

Close to 5th Ave. 
““L” and Subway 
and accessible to 
all surface car 
lines. Transient 
rates $2.50 with 
Bath and up. All 
outside rooms. 

Special rates for 
summer months. 


Under the management of HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with 
Motel Imperial, New York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hote) 
Woodward. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West 





Magazine Offers for 1908: 


The prices are for a year’s subscription. 


States or American possessions, and in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 
Be careful to give names and addresses clearly 


binations may be for one or more persons. 
and fully. 


The prices cover postage anywhere in United 


The magazines in com- 





OUR MAGAZINE LIST 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50 


CLASS A 


American Boy 
Automobile , 
Bohemian 

Children’s Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 

Travel Magazine 
Harpers’ 

Madame 

National 

Pearson’s 

Pictorial Review 
Suburban Life 
Success 

Sunset ° 
Taylor-Trotwood 
Tomorrow Magazine 
Woman’s Home Companion 
World To-Day 


CLASS B Regular Price. 


American Magazine with Suburban Life. +. 00 
Broadway Magazine 1.50 
Country Gentleman 

Etude 

Musician 

Review of Reviews 

Searchlight 

Technical World 


Regular Price.CLASS C 


Regular Price 


Ainslie’s 

Appleton’s Booklovers’ 
Automobile (weekly) 
Burr McIntosh 
Current Literature 
Forum 

Independent 
Lippincott’s 


Metropolitan (two years) 


San Francisco News Letter 
Argonaut 

Harper’s Weekly 

Leslie’s Weekly 

Harpers’ Monthly 

Century 

Scribner's 


Make Up Your Own Combinations 


The Overland Monthly and any two of Class 
A, for $2.50. 

The Overland Monthly and any three of 
Class A for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class A 
and one of Class B for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B 
and one of Class C for $4.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class A, $5.00. 


The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class B, $5.50. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and two of Class A, $5.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class C, $6.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B, $6.25. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and one of Class C, $6.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
one of Class B and one of Class C, $7.25. 





TheOVERLAND MONTHLY CO., Publishers 


Offices—773 Market St., San Francisco. 
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The Overland Monthly's Big Four 


Overland Monthly ra 
San Francisco News Letter, weekly, FOR 


Any two magazines in Class A. $4.95 





Overland Monthly THE 
San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 
Offers Any magazine in Class A and any magazine 
in Class B. 
cf Overland Monthly 
San Francisco News Letter, weekly, - THE 
Any magazine in Class A and any magazine 4 
in Class C. FOR 
$5.95 


THE 
Sub’n San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 4 
Any magazine in Class B and any magazine FOR 


in Class C. $6.45 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers 


Offices—778 Market St., San Francisco. 


Overland Monthly 














On All the TT 


ci ive Mon OS) | 


NOX 


Best Cars You 
Will Find the 





J ones 


Speedometer 


Do not buy a 1908 Speed Indicator without a Maximum Speed Hand, and In- 
stantaneous Resetting Trip Odometer. These features are positive necessities. 
They are exclusive with the Jones Speedometer and are included on all Jones stan- 
dard instruments, without extra charge. 


JONES SPEEDOMETER, Broadway and 76th St., New York 








= 
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The “‘WATSON’S MAGAZINE”’ was taken away from its 
editor by an up-to-date re-organization scheme which froze Mr. 


Watson out. 
He at once established two periodicals, of which he is sole 


proprietor. These have now been running more than a year and are 


a SUCCESS 








The | | Watson’s 


Weekly , | Jeffersonian 


Jeffersonian p Magazine 


Price: | $1.50 Per Year 
$1.00 Per Year i Both Together $2 




















Thomas E. Watson. 


While these have the same purpose, they are wholly different 
in make-up. They make a specialty of explaining and advocating 
true Jeffersonian principles, but they contain choice stories, serials, 
and general literature to interest every member of the family circle. 

At this time, when a Presidential Campaign is opening, and all 
citizens are keenly interested in governmental questions, no one 
should be without the Jeffersonian. 

Address 
THOS. E. WATSON 
Thomson, Ga. 














Please Menon . 





968 Broadway, Oakland 
Henschel enol Cihaptns aafees Se Sm and South at 


ced rates 
Chicago Los Angeles 











Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood or Transparent 


FOR OLD OR NEW FLOORS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 
Wears like cement—Dries over night with Bril- 
liant Gloss. Contains no Japan or Shellac. Write 
at once for Free Booklet, Color Card and List of 
Dealers. RIAL CAN FREE (send 10c. to pay 
postage). Enough for a Chair, Table or Kitchen 
Cabinet. Address: “FLOOR-SHINE” CoO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Sold by Hale Bros., Agents, San Francisco, 
and . Hamburger Sons, Los Angeles. 
If you are a dealer write for the Agency. 


CII 10] 
= a 
The Citizens’ Alliance 


is now located in the 


Merchants Exchange Building 


Members are Invited to 
Call and Leave Their 
New Addresses 

The Alliance has Opened 
a Free Employment 
Bureau at 


4 Van Ness, near Market St 


Look Out For 


“The Citizens’ Magazine” 


First Number Will Appear March 


1st. Price Per Copy 10c. 
a 
OC } Cl 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND DIABETES 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Evening Post, 
Five Test Cases were Selected and Treated 
Publicly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott, Free of Charge 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned phy- 
siclan—a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte Medical 
College, class of 1883, and who afterward took 
clinical courses at the London 
(Eng.) Hospitals and has since 
1890 been a Specialist for the 
treatment of kidney diseases— 
claims that he has discovered a 
remedy to successfully treat 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, either in 
their first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: “My 
method arrests the disease, even 
though it has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and preserves in- 
tact that portion not yet destroyed. The medi- 
cines I use neutralize the poisons that form a tox- 
ine that destroys the cells in the tubes in the kid- 


neys.’’ 
The Evening Post, one of the leading daily papers 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s success, 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffering from 
Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, free of charge, the 
Post to select the cases. E 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve per- 
sons were selected. After a most critical chemical 
analysis and microscopic examination had been 
made, five of the cases out of the twelve, those 
showing the most advanced form of these diseases 
were decided upon. These cases were placed under 
Dr. Mott’s care and reports published each week in 
the Post. In three months all were discharged by 
Dr. Mott. The persons treated gained their nor- 
mal weight, strength and appetite and were able 
to resume their usual work. Any one desiring to 
read the details of this public test can obtain copies 
by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an in- 
ternational reputation that has brought him into 
correspondence with people all over the world, and 
several noted Europeans are numbered among those 
who have been successfully treated, as treatment 
can be administered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give 
his expert opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay which the 
Doctor has prepared about kidney trouble and de- 
scribing his new method of treatment, will also be 
mailed by him. Correspondence for this purpose 
should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
567 Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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' CALLING CARDS 
WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 
BOOKPLATES 
HALE TONES 
ZINC ETCHING 
COLOR WOR. K 
ELECTROTYPING 
PRINT IN G 








VO 


We are a Mail Order House sell- 


ing to satisfied customers in 
every State in the Union. | 
Best quality of work 
guaranteed. Send 


for samples and 
. estimates. . 


(LAR ==PRINTING 
COMPANY | 


MILWAUKEE Gas WISCONSIN 
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‘The Flectric Washer 


ERE is a ‘‘Wash-Day”’ servant that never grumbles. 
It never complains about the size of your washing—nor 
the time it takes to do your washing. 
It never gets ‘‘out of sorts’’—never disputes with you—never 
“talks back.”’ 
It never “‘fusses’’ with cook—never ‘‘has words’’ with other 
servants—nor does it leave you to *‘ get another place.”’ 
This Contented ‘‘Wash-Day’’ Servant is always ready and 
willing to work and will start at a minute’s notice. 
It washes thoroughly, and well; and does the work faster— 
and easier —and more economically than you have ever had 
washing done before. 


¢ ¢ © 


This washer works by electricity, and, to start it takes but a 
twist of the fingers. You turn an electric switch, and that is all. 

In a few moments, a tubful of clothes is washed clean. 

Then—another twist of your fingers switches power to the 
wringer to wring out the clothes. 

Clothes can be washed and scalded, rinsed and ‘‘blued’’— 
quicker and better in this washer, than in any other way. 

Then—your clothes cannot be worn—or frayed—or torn—or 
ripped—or strained in this washer. 

Gettone cannot be split, broken, nor pulled off. 

For—in this Electric ‘“‘Self-Working’’ Washer, the 
clothes are held still, while the water and soap, and the motion 
of the tub do the washing. 


¢ ¢ @¢ «6 ¢ 


In saving wear and tear, and making your washables last 
longer, this washer saves its own cost in just a few months. 

After that—it keeps right on saving. 

The life of your fine table and bed linens doubles. 

Your fine wash clothes last twice as long. 

The time and strength of your servants is saved. They stay 
with you and are contented. nf 

Thus—the 1900 Electric ‘‘Self-Working’’ Washer saves you 
worry and trouble. a 

It saves you wash-women’s wages, and laundry bills. 

It saves your time. 

It saves wear on your nerves. 

It washes and wrings your clothes. 

And it is the only washer outfit that does this—wrings as 
well as washes. 

But—we don’t ask you to take ‘‘on trust’’ what we say of this 
washer. 

We don’t ask you to believe anything. 

All we ask is that you prove this washer with a trial in your 
own kitchen, or laundry—with vour own washing—and at our 
expense—F REE of.all cost to you. 


We will ship a 1900 Electric ‘‘Self-Working’’ Washer to any 

responsible party—and prepay freight in full. 
ake this washer and use it a month—- FREE 

Do four washings. 

Find out for yourself what this washer is—what it does— 
what it saves. 

When you know all about the washer — make up your mind. 

If it saves you care and worry—saves trouble with servants 
—and lessens wear on your washable clothes—keep it. 


¢ ¢ © 


We will allow you a liberal discount for cash payment or— 
you can pay by the week, or the month—whichever suits you. 

If you pay by the month, you really let the washer pay for 
itself’, because, we do not ask you for as much money each 
month as the washer saves for you. 

The washer is paid for in a very short time. 

Then it keeps right on saving for you every week. 

If it should happen that you are not pleased with the washer 
—after you have tried it four weeks—don’t keep it. 

Tell us you don’t want the washer—that is all. 

You will not be asked to pay anything. 
_ For the first use of a 1900 Electric ‘‘Self-Working’’ Washer 
is FREE, The trial costs you not a penny. 

You know we could not afford to make such an offer if this 
washer was not all we claim. 

It is all we claim—and more—so we say—write at once for 
our new illustrated Washer Book. 

We will : end it to you for the asking. 

And it is the most interesting Washer Book ever printed— 
finely illustrated—a beauty in itself. 


oo ¢ © @ 


Your name and address on a post card—or in a letter—sent to 
us today will get you this book, postpaid, by return mail. 

Don't tire yourself out worrying over ‘‘Wash-Day.”’ 

Let a 1900 Electric ‘‘Self-Working’’ Washer shoulder the 
burden. 

Let ‘‘the contented servant’’ help keep your other servants 
contented, and save your clothes from the danger of old- 
fashioned *‘Wash-Days.”’ 

For the book, write to The 1900 Washer Company, 3109 Henry 
Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Or. if you live in Canada, write to The 1900 Washer Company, 
885 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 

No stamps necessary. Just write. 
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: 
TWO YEARS AFTER> 





~ 


THE STORY OF THE 
REBUILDING OF SAN FRANCISCO 


April Sunaget 





LEADING FEATURES: 


I Folding Panoramic View of the rebuilt city. 

II Thirty-two photographs in colors of new buildings, etc. 
III Beautiful cover design by Bull. 

IV _ Articles by ten leading citizens of San Francisco. 





GET IT AND SEND IT EAST 





OUT ABOUT MARCH 20th 











PRICE : -- 15 CENTS 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 





A HAND BOOK OF 
READY REFERENCE 


FACTS and FORM 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual of legal ana business form, 
with tables, weights, measures, rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous infor- 
mation valuable to every one. | 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obligations of landlord and tenant, 
employer and employee, and exposes the numerous swindling schemes worked on the un- 
wary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever calling, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly estimating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, lumber, logs, wood, etc.; 
and in computing interest, wages, or the value of anything at any given price. 

SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 

Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind of business letter. How to 
write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, 
bills of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks and other negotiable 
business papers. Forms of orders. 


LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 


Painting and mixing paints, parliamen- 
tary procedure, governing the finding of 
lost property, shipping, governing chattel 
mortgages, rapid addition and multiplica- 
tion, discounting notes, computing interest, 
finding the contents of parrels, tanks, cis- 


Acknowledgments, agency assignments, 
building and loan associations, collection of 
debts, contracts, interest rates, deeding of 
property, employer and employee, landlord 


and tenant, neighbors’ animals, line fences, 
property, subscriptions, transportation, 
trusts and monopolies, working on Sundays 
and legal holidays, and many other sub- 
jects. % 


terns, cribs, bins, boxes—anything, the 
amount of brick, lime, plaster, lath re- 
quired for building wall or cellar, the num- 
ber of shingles or slats required for roofing, 
and hundreds of other things. 





A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date, | promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when | sell by 


order Five Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars (9575) worth of hedge plants 
or value received, with interest at seven per cent. Sald Fifty Dollars when due Is 
payable at Newton, Kan. 


GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. Agent for John Dawson. 


SHE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION. 





EVERY READER OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY CAN SECURE A COPY OF “FACTS 
AwD FOl....5,” A BOUK WORTH $1, BY SENDING 30 CEN:S WITH HIS NAME AND 
ADDRESS TO THE PUBLISHERS, , 


773 Market street, San Francisco. 








a 
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_ Jupicious PurcHasinc 


OF THE MATERIAL IN YOUR BUILDING MEANS MORE PROFIT ON YOUR 
INVESTMENT. 3#” 3# BUY FROM US, AS SALES «AGENTS OF CALIFORNIA'S 
BEST CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIALS. 3# s# OUR QUALITY IS UNSURPASSED 
AND SAN FRANCISCO BENEFITS BY OUR PRICES. 2# &# IT MEANS MONEY 
TO YOU, WHETHER OWNER, ARCHITECT OR CONTRACTOR, 


Our Lines Comprise 


CEMENT---Standard Portland Cement 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement. 
LIME---Holmes Lime Co., brands 
PLASTER---Marbelit.e Hardwall Plast.er 
BRICK---Cent.ral Brick Co., Red and Repressed, 
Carnegie Brick and“Pot.tery Co., Fire and 
Face Brick, Sewer Pipe and Terra Cot.ta. 
CRUSHED ROCK---Good Qualit-y. ‘Blue Trap.’’ 











Western Building -Material Company 


— CALIFORNIA ST. Phone Temporary 2647 SAN FRANCISCO yy), 





—_ 














The Baldwin Company 


INCORPORATED 


MAKERS 
OF THE RENOWNED 


Haldivrin 


PIANOS 


DISPLAY-ROOMS 
1569 VAN NESS AVE., COR CALIFORNIA 





‘) 
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If you want to know about bonds--why 
they are absolutely~ safe--why they are most 
profitable to investors-why they are safer 
than stocks and better than mortgages--write 
or call on the Bond Department of the Ocean 


Shore Railway~ Co. 


A Safe Investment. 

A railway bond is the right kind of an in- 
vestment for a woman, a trustee or any one 
who cannot give constant and expert attention 
to their investment. 

If you do not want to risk either your money 
or the income it brings you, you should buy 


bonds. Stocks are not safe in these times— 


not even the standard railroad securities which 


appear so attractive at present rates. The 


management of any railroad may deem it best 


to cut or pass the dividend on its common 


stock. 
Bondholders Independent. 

But the holders of a mortgage bond are in- 
dependent of business changes or _ disasters. 
Their income is fixed (Ocean Shore bonds at 
$96 will always, under every condition, pay 5.21 
per cent); their money is secured up to its full 
face value by real and _ tangible’ property 
through a mortgage held in behalf of the bond- 
holders by a responsible Trust company. This 
property belongs to them and to them only— 
in case of the company’s failure the stockhold- 
ers lose their money, but the bondholders are 


protected. 


Bonds in $100 Denominations. 

Most railway bonds are issued in $1,000 de- 
nominations, and for that reason are beyond the 
average person’s resources, but Ocean Shore 
bonds are issued in denominations of $100 each, 
and are therefore available for small investors. 
Ocean Shore bonds of $100 face value are sold 
to the public at $96, on installments—$16 down 
and $10 a month. Interest is paid on the in- 
stallment payments as they are paid in, and at 
the end of eight months $2.50 interest is al- 
lowed the purchaser, practically reducing the 
cost of the bond to $93.50. 

Secured by Mortgage. 

Ocean Shore Bonds are secured by a $5,000,- 
000 mortgage held in trust for the bondholders 
by the Mercantile Trust Co., of San Francisco. 
Attached to each bond is a series of small cou- 
pons. Each is good for $2.50 on a certain date. 
One of these coupons is torn from the bond 
every May and every November and cashed at 
bank. Therefore, interest 


any you see the 


is paid on a definite date—it is prompt and 


sure. 


Send for booklets and complete information 


Ocean Shore Railway Co. 68 Eleventh St., San Francisco 
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WHAT 


PALO ALTO 


HAS TO OFFER THE HOMESEEKER 




















Perfect Climate Beautiful Surroundings 
Social Advantages 30 Miles from San Francisco 
Paved Streets and Sidewalks 50 Trains Daily via Cut-Off 


Low Expenses of Living Four Excellent Private Schools 




















Low Rents High, Grammar and Primary Schools 
Reasonable Prices for Real Estate Stanford University 


City Sewer--Light and Water A Clean Town--No Saloons 


ALL THIS AND MORE THE HOMESEEKER WILL FIND IN 


PALO ALTO 


CALIFORNIA? 
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A Song of Autumn 


and Other Porms 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


A book of verse full of Western spirit, containing “Pictures of Old 
California.” 


A story in rhyme giving a view of old time life in the West. One 
dollar per copy. 


SEND A COPY TO YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS 


cADDRESS: THE SHORT STORY CLUB, SAN JOSE, CAL. 


wiih 




















GOOD REPORTS 


are flowing in from all points 
of the compass, concerning the 


BIGGEST %## BRIGHTEST # BEST 


evening newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 
Fearless, Independent Editorials. Readable, Reliable News Items 


EVERY EVENING THE TRIBUN E SUNDAY MORNING 


Largest evening paper on the Coast 
Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin Sts., Oakland 
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THROUGH THIS NEVADA CANYON RUNS THIS TRULY 


PALATIAL TRAIN FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


WHICH RUNS DAILY OVER THE SALT LAKE ROUTE, 
UNION PACIFIC AND CHICAGO @ NORTHWESTERN-- 
THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY 


THREE DAYSBETWEENLOS ANGELESanp CHICAGO 
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Full Information 
at all Ticket 
Offices or from 


eZ 4 
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IOSD, 


Beal, Dir 
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T. G. PECK 
Gen’l, Pass’r. 
Agent 


DON 


we 


F. A. WANN 
Gen’l. Traffic 
Manage 
Los Angeles 
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